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Education for Democracy 
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EMOCRACY, like every social sys- 
tem that men have elected to 
| live under, is only as vital as the ideals 
| which animate it and as strong as the 


institutions which form its substruc- . 


P°' ture. Its power is an immanent thing; 

its collapse could come ultimately not 
: ‘ through external forces, but through 
hat the weakening of its institutions and 
| the loss of its ideals. Hence, the un- 
lish derstandably gtave concern which 
kent 28 Americans feel today for the 
sal future fate of democratic ideals and 
vith) stitutions. Their opposition to over- 
soi} Weening bureaucracy, their unwilling- 

ness to surrender basic rights to the 
demands or whims of governmental 
agents, their suspicions towards cer- 
tain aspects of what is termed social 
planning—these ideas have merited 
for them the uncomplimentary label 
of “reactionary.” 

This is a grossly unfair descrip- 
tion. It would be more precise to 
characterize these people as being 
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conservative, in the sense that they 
desire to conserve, to save, to carry 
on the essential ideas and instruments 
of American democracy. They are not 
blindly averse to change or improve- 
ment in the techniques of democratic 
government; they wish to see the full 
flowering of democratic principles, so 
that all who accept them may enjoy 
their fruits. They are firm in the be- 
lief that it is impossible to have more 
democracy by destroying the root and 
the branches of the tree. Their atti- 
tude is much closer to the traditions 
of the American Revolution than that 
of many of the so-called radicals. 

It is surprising but true that much 
of what passes for radicalism is basic- 
ally retrogressive. Its most vocal pro- 
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tagonists are more aptly characterized 
reactionary than are the conservatives. 
For those who doubt this assertion I 
can only suggest an objective exam- 
ination of the basic concepts which 
form the credo of that supposedly 
radical doctrine called Marxian Com- 
munism. 

But all this is by way of intro- 
duction to the theme of this Forum: 
Education for Democracy. The school 
is one of the most fundamental institu- 
tions of our democratic society. As 
such it is expected to perform a defi- 
nite and peculiar function in relation 
to the democracy it serves. Our task, 
then, is limited to a critical appraisal 
of our educational agencies in order 
to determine how well or badly these 
are fulfilling their important purpose. 

To hazard an analytical defini- 
tion of the essential function of all 
education is to plunge, wittingly or 
unwittingly, into the turgid waters of 
academic dispute. This I have no de- 
sire to do. However, I do believe that 
we may find a common basis for dis- 
cussion in the assumption that educa- 
tion, at least in its higher forms, is an 
instrument for transmitting those in- 
tellectual standards or criteria which 
provide the framework of any civiliza- 
tion. 

It has been well and truly said 
that the difference between civilization 
and barbarism lies precisely in the 
presence or absence of standards to 
which men may refer in the search for 
truth. Where there exists no unchang- 
ing, objective norms, only cultural 
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chaos is possible. We have at hand a 
terrifying illustration of this fact. 
Naziism is basically anti-intellectual. 
Hence, its education can only be per- 
verted propaganda; its techniques 
sheer opportunism. In its ideology the 
final court of appeal is never reason 
but direct action in the form of brutal 
violence. In essence it is barbarism. 
That is the inherent threat it carries 
for all the cultural values which make 
up our Western civilization. 


EpUCATION AND TRUTH 


Education, then, as an instrumen- 
tality of civilization, serves the gen- 
eral purpose of preserving and trans- 
mitting standards of truth. In a de- 
mocracy education has as its prime 
function the inculcation of those basic 
truths and ideals which are the ani- 
mating spirit of democracy. For de- 
mocracy rests upon definite intellec- 
tual convictions. It is based on a view 
of human nature that is profoundly 
philosophical—one may say even re- 
ligious—in concept. That man is 
uniquely reasonable; that he is capable 
of making reasoned decisions; that he 
enjoys personal freedom with its con- 
comitant responsibility; that he, pre- 
cisely as man, possesses inherent and 
inalienable rights—these are the 
major tenets of democracy. They are 
even more. They are its very essence. 
Without them there would be form 
but no content. 

It is the first responsibility of 
democratic education to maintain and 
teach these basic truths. This is the 
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norm by which our educational sys- 
tems must be judged. If this be ad- 
mitted, then it is my measured con- 
viction that higher education in 
America has largely failed in its pri- 
mary purpose. 

The integrating element in any 
system or scheme of education is the 
philosophy which inspires it. Thus, 
for example, the medieval universities 
were able to present a unified view 
of life precisely because their teaching 
reflected a definite philosophy. One 
may dispute the ultimate validity of 
the philosophy; one may not deny 
that it gave cohesion to the education 
it animated. It is easy to romanticize 
the past and to minimize its evils. 
This is not my desire or my inten- 
tion. Yet, I think it can be main- 
tained that the Middle Ages did give 
to man a consciousness of order in 
life and a sense of occupying a deter- 
mined place in the universe. Perhaps 
that is why the Middle Ages—despite 
the superficial judgments of some 
later critics—were so abundantly crea- 
tive, so rich in the fruits of the hu- 
man spirit. 

In contrast to this, modern secu- 
lar education may be justly character- 
ized as lacking any integrating princi- 
ple. True, it glibly speaks of education 
with a purpose or education for life. 
At the same time it blandly refuses to 
define either “purpose” -or “life.” In- 
stead it presents for the students’ con- 
sideration a rather bewildering num- 
ber of disparate courses and a ple- 
thora of techniques. It places in the 
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hands of an ever increasing number 
of people instruments of great power 
and creative ability. It is mostly silent 
as to the ideals, the objectives, the 
goals to which these things are to be 
dedicated. 

Nor can education justify its ex- 
istence by claiming that it equips a 
person for making a living. To make 
a living is not an end in itself; it 
is a means to the attainment of the 
deeper purposes of life. Speaking ob- 
jectively and frankly much of mod- 
ern education has fallen victim to the 
policy of drift and expedience which 
so plainly marks our era and which 
engenders the confusion that is en- 
veloping us. Its fate could not be 
otherwise for the reason that modern 
education can only reflect the philo- 
sophical concepts which energize it. 

To speak of modern thought as 
a philosophy is really to offend by ex- 
cess of courtesy. For, since the days 
of Immanuel Kant, philosophy has 
become largely a highly subjective 
critique, or an obedient servant of sci- 
ence, or a melange of both. It is true 
that there have been sporadic attempts 
at what is called the reconstruction of 
philosophy. Unfortunately, this usu- 
ally is the rather futile search for 
some foundation, other than that pro- 
vided by metaphysics, on which to 
rear a philosophical structure. The re- 
sults have flowered in such diverse 
systems as Kantian transcendentalism, 
the sociologism of Auguste Comte, 
and the naive materialism of the 
Marxian school. Whatever the name 
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—all have had disastrous conse- 
quences on that view of man and of 
life which is essential to democracy. 
I have said that our American 
democracy rests on the conviction that 
man is a reasonable being, capable of 
reasoned decisions. This is not merely 
a slogan or empty catchword. It is a 
clear acceptance of human reason as a 
fit instrument for the attainment of 
natural truth. As such it stems from 
that Christian rationalism of which 
Saint Thomas Aquinas was so strenu- 
ous an advocate. It is a profession of 
faith in the innate dignity of the hu- 
man personality and in the possibil- 
ity of establishing a society on the 
principle of reasonableness in human 
relations. That is why democracy, if 
true to its convictions, must always 
choose persuasion, and not force, as 
the medium for diffusing its ideals. 


Mopvern PHILOSOPHY 


What, then, are we to say for a 
system of education, the philosophical 
content of which has been so aptly 
described as the Flight from Reason? 
For modern philosophy profoundly 
mistrusts human reason. Frequently it 
rejects the existence of ultimate, ob- 
jective truths. If not, it tends to deny 
that reason is capable of reaching 
them. Intellectual standards are either 
non-existent or unattainable. Hence, 
we have a common type of philosoph- 


ical agnosticism, perpetually  sus- 
pended between possible a . «natives. 
The position is much like i‘ of the 


man on the flying trapeze, only in this 
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instance the cross-bar is a question 
mark. This attitude—and.it is a very 
current one—is considered to be much 
superior to what is condescendingly 
called dogmatism, that is, to the rea- 
soned conviction that truth is both ex- 
istent and attainable. 

Agnosticism, unfortunately, does 
not remain in the enclosure of pure 
reason. For man is so constituted that 
his intellectual principles, of necessity, 
must also serve as principles for prac- 
tical action. This cult of the open 
mind, so scrupulously fostered by 
much of our higher education, leads 
to the saddening dilemma of the in- 
tellectual liberal who finds himself 
incapable of making a practical choice 
between truth and error, good and 
evil, because to him these are purely 
relative and constantly shifting terms. 

Lest anyone consider this an ex- 
clusively academic question, it may be 
well to recall that life, in large meas- 
ure, consists in a series of choices. In 
our world of today the social scene 
changes rapidly and violently. Choices 
must be made quickly and with cog- 
nizance of possible consequences. 
Sophisticated agnosticism is a poor 
weapon against the fanatical brute 
force of the fascist supermen. 

Is our educational milieu respon- 
sible for the lack of that intellectual 
and moral leadership so indispensable 
to the development of the Good Soci- 
ety? If this be true, then we have 
wandered far from the spirit of early 
America and we have weakened the 

fiber of democracy. If our higher edu- 
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cation is inspired by a philosophy an- 
tagonistic to human reason, logically 
it implies a rejection of one of the 
major tenets of democracy. In so do- 
ing, it fails in its primary purpose, 
namely, the inculcation of those ideals 
which are the dynamics of democracy. 
Personal freedom lies at the very 
core of the democratic concept. In 
practical terms this means that democ- 
racy, fully recognizing that man has 
been endowed with a principle of free 
choice, attempts to provide the social 
framework most conducive to the un- 
trammeled exercise of this internal 
liberty. Again, this is a tribute to the 
innate dignity of man. It accepts the 
view of man as master of his own 
destiny, as possessing within himself 
the capability of developing, if- he so 
chooses, the potentialities of his own 
personality. By maintaining a delicate 
balance between liberty and law, de- 
mocracy seeks to create the social and 
political atmosphere in which the in- 
dividual may best select and attain his 
goals in life. It is important to note 
that democracy does not presume to 
confer this freedom upon the individ- 
ual. Rather, it accepts personal free- 
dom as an axiom upon which to build 
a philosophy of government. 
Correlative with individual free- 
dom is personal responsibility. This 
means nothing more nor less than that 
man is accountable for the conse- 
quences of his own free choices. In 
the democratic state this principle of 
personal responsibility is all impor- 
tant. For we must remember that the 
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basis of the democratic state is not 
differentiation of social classes; it is 
the individual citizen. Hence, its ulti- 
mate strength and final success will be 
determined by its citizens. 

It is no exaggeration to say, 
therefore, that the first qualification 
for good citizenship is self-discipline, 
that potent protector of freedom. For 
self-discipline marks the truly civilized 
person. It keeps one within circum- 
sctibed social bounds. It respects the 
liberty and rights of our co-citizens. 
It is a recognition of responsibility 
and an acceptance of definite stand- 
ards of thought and action. 

Once more on a most important 
point we find a glaring contradiction 
in education. In many instances, secu- 
lar education rejects, at least impli- 
citly, the concept of free will. The 
trend is towards some form of deter- 
mination. Man is no longer considered 
a free agent; rather is he the victim 
of blind forces. He may think his 
present action to be the result of an 
internal choice; in reality, it is the 
inescapable effect of a chain of pre- 
determined causes. Thus, in place of 
consciously free acts we are given “be- 
havior patterns” and “conditioned re- 
flexes,” with their mechanistic conno- 
tations. 

Obviously, if man is not free, it 
is futile to speak of personal respon- 
sibility; it is idle to create goals or 
objectives towards which man may 
consciously tend. It is time, I think, 
to admit that much of the modern 
teaching on human freedom has re- 
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sulted in weakening the very founda- 
tion upon which all free institutions 
rest. The alternative to internal free- 
dom, based on reason, is external 
force—and that is the doctrine of to- 
talitarianism. There is no compromise 
on principles. If we discard the con- 
cept of personal freedom, then, logi- 
cally, we should consider democracy 
a myth and prepare ourselves for the 
acceptance of some deterministic phi- 
losophy of life. Advanced intellectu- 
als and educators, perhaps, may be 
able to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween their view of human nature and 
their advocacy of democracy. Quite 
frankly, I am unable to do so. 

Democracy has accepted as an in- 
controvertible fact the innate dignity 
of man. This means that the human 
person has an intrinsic worth. His 
value comes from within. Hence, he 
can not be looked upon as a means 
to an end or a mere instrument to be 
used by any person or group of per- 
sons. This Christian and democratic 
ideal is essentially opposed to that 
cynicism which seeks to equate human 
personality with material things or to 
use people as mere pawns in the 
struggle for power. The idea of the 
dignity of man is best expressed by 
saying the human person is in posses- 
sion of natural rights, rights which 
are born in him and which exist pri- 
marily for his own welfare. In the 
words of Jefferson: “all men... are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.” 

It is clear, then, that democracy 
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rejects the opinion which holds that 
human rights are derived from society 
or from the state. On the contrary, it 
professes that man, precisely as man, 
enjoys certain rights which are a part 
of his nature as created by God. 

This is not only an adopted tenet 
of democracy; it belongs to its very 
essence. One would expect, then, to 
find it at the very center of demo- 
cratic education. Yet, the opposite 
holds. In much of our social teaching, 
insistence has been placed on those 
theories which propose either society 
or the state as the ultimate origin of 
human rights. According to these, 
man derives his dignity, not from the 
fact that he is a person, but from the 
fact that he is a social or political 
being. This latter point is a leading 
article in the creed of fascism. As 
Mussolini flamboyantly expressed it: 
“Nothing against the State, nothing 
above the State, nothing outside the 
State.” 


LocicaL CoHESION LACKING 


These strictures on secular educa- 
tion in America are not to be inter- 
preted as an accusation that our edu- 
cationalists have consciously and de- 
liberately fostered fascist ideas. 
Rather they are intended to point out 
the lack of logical cohesion between 
certain current teachings on the nature 
of man and the principles and ideals 
of democracy. 

Upon our estimate of man de- 
pends, naturally, our final appraisal 
of all human institutions. Democracy 
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is a human institution. It is dedicated 
to the proposition that men are rea- 
sonable and free. I am not alone in 
saying that modern education, in large 
part, has contributed to, or has pas- 
sively accepted the weakening, the 
eating away, of those moral and in- 
tellectual principles which are the 
foundation of our Christian culture 
and our democratic tradition. 

The French philosopher Auguste 
Comte once said: ‘Without some new 
spiritual influence, our age, which is 
a revolutionary age, will produce a 
catastrophe.” One does not have to 
accept the scientific sociologism which 
Comte mistook for philosophy in or- 
der to admit the prophetic truth of 
his dictum. There is no doubt that 
our age is a revolutionary one; the 
catastrophe is upon us, and I do not 
mean the war, but rather the all-inclu- 
sive confusion which marks our days. 
One can scarcely escape the inference 
that education has added to the con- 
fusion. 

Criticisms of secular education 
are usually pleasing to the ears of com- 
placent Catholics; they imply a sort of 
general absolution for the deficiencies 
of our own schools. Lest such be the 
interpretation placed on my remarks, 
I hasten to add that my second thesis 
readily admits that Catholic education 
cannot claim immunity from the 
charge of failures. 

Here we are faced with an es- 
sentially different set of causes. Secu- 
lar education has failed, largely be- 
cause it lacks a cohesive and authori- 
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tative view of life. Based on a rela- 
tivist philosophy, it carries within it- 
self the seeds of disintegration. 

Certainly, the failures of Catho- 
lic education cannot be attributed to 
the absence of a coherent and articu- 
late philosophy. For Catholic educa- 
tion is heir to and custodian of a 
philosophy which offers the most com- 
prehensive and most humanly satisfy- 
ing interpretation of life and man’s 
place in it. The causes of failure must, 
therefore, be sought elsewhere. 

It is a commonplace that men 
are deeply influenced by the totality 
of their environment. The same may 
be said for institutions. In America, 
Catholic education has grown up in 
an atmosphere of economic individu- 
alism with its insistence upon material 
values. With our characteristic gift 
for phrase-making, we Americans call 
this .“‘intelligent self-interest,” and, 
thus, by a verbal metamorphosis, it 
becomes something good and desir- 
able. The truth is, it still remains 
sheer old-fashioned individualism, the 
fertile source of those inequalities 
which provide the explosive tensions 
in our modern society. 

The brotherhood of man is a 
central concept of Christianity strongly 
rooted in the fundamental dogmas of 
Creation and the Incarnation. All 
Catholics profess these doctrines as 
part of their established creed. But 
the acceptance of a dogma, like the 
embracing of an intellectual tenet, is 
more than a purely mental assent; it is 
the adoption of a principle of practi- 
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cal action. If there is no close rela- 
tionship between belief and practice, 
then dogmas are truly sterile things 
and are apt to become only nuclei 
around which swirl sectarian antipa- 
thies. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


When a Catholic professes his 
belief in God, the Father, he imme- 
diately includes all the practical con- 
sequences of that article of his faith. 
Among these would certainly be the 
uncompromising acceptance of the 
common origin and, hence, the com- 
mon brotherhood of all men. Obvi- 
ously, such an acceptance entails defi- 
nite social attitudes which must admit 
a common responsibility for all hu- 
manity. Dostoievsky has well ex- 
pressed this truth, so basically Chris- 
tian, in his penetrating phrase: “We 
are all responsible to all for all.” 

How one can reconcile, for ex- 
ample, racial discrimination with the 
profession of these Catholic dogmas 
is, I frankly confess, beyond my com- 
prehension. Yet, so often we find 
Catholics eager to defend a dogma 
and, at the same time, loathe to raise 
a hand or a voice in behalf of the ap- 
plication of the dogma to the practi- 
cal problem of life. To which I 
would like to add the thought that 
most people judge our religion, not 
by its doctrinal content, but by the 
translation of dogma into action. 

The attempt to square belief in 
the brotherhood of man with current 
principles and practices of individual- 
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ism is a major feat of rationalism. 
Catholic education appears to have ac- 
complished it. If this be not true, it is 
difficult to explain why so many Cath- 
olics, in their business and social life, 
strive to conform to the same material 
standards and to pursue the same in- 
dividualistic objectives as do the pro- 
fessed secularists. 

If this be not true, there is no 
satisfactory explanation for the fact 
that large numbers of our graduates 
show either amazing ignorance of, or 
sublime disregard for, the social teach- 
ings of the Church, so ably and cour- 
ageously set forth by recent Pontiffs. 

Nor is the objection met by say- 
ing that we have established depart- 
ments, divisions, or even schools of 
sociology and social service, in which 
these teachings receive ample consid- 
eration. These are specialized efforts 
for specialized work. My concern is, 
rather, for the mass of students who 
leave our colleges and universities 
with only a routine and superficial ap- 
preciation of Catholic social doctrine 
and Catholic philosophy. Like so 
many secular schools, we are placing 
too much emphasis on training for a 
good living, too little, perhaps, on 
preparation for the good life and the 
good society. We are compromising 
our principles in the interest of an 
enervating practicality. 

I have often wondered if it is 
fear of reprisal, of offending the 
wealthy and the. powerful which 
causes us to soft-pedal the severe con- 
demnation of individualism and _ its 
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baneful effects on society that is con- 
tained in the Papal Encyclicals. Is 
this the reason we are advised to be 
prudent, to eschew any suspicion of 
radicalism, and to avoid mixing reli- 
gion with what are termed practical 
affairs? In so doing, are we, perhaps, 
giving grounds for the oft-repeated 
charge that Catholics are essentially 
reactionary, and, as such, opposed to a 
solution of social ills based on un- 
compromising justice? 

It must be admitted that for many 
educated Catholics social problems are 
unfortunate, but inescapable by-prod- 
ucts of our society. They must be ame- 
liorated, of course, by charity, or, if 
we are in the higher tax brackets, by 
philanthropy. In regard to the basic 
injustices of the individualistic capi- 
talist system which produces these 
problems, there is unawareness, disin- 
terest, Or positive antagonism to re- 
forms. The reason for this is, I am 
led to believe, that any program of 
social betterment, any approach to 
equalization is interpreted as an at- 
tack upon the financial or social 
status of these Catholics. That is why, 
periodically, the charge of Commu- 
nism is hurled at innocent and unsus- 
pecting idealists, the heavy artillery 
of private property is rolled out, and 
all gocd Americans are cautioned 
against the devastating dangers of 
arousing class conflicts, although, as 
good believers in American democ- 
racy, we are not supposed to recog- 
nize any differentiation of social 
classes. 
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In these critical times, there is 
neither reason nor excuse for evasions. 
Christianity and individualism are 
basically irreconcilable. If a compro- 
mise has been effected, we who are 
the custodians of Catholic truth must 
bear the responsibility for the evil 
consequences. Neither does prudence 
nor practicality justify the compro- 
mise. 

Individualism, devoid of social 
consciousness, is a disintegrating ele- 
ment in a democratic society. Ulti- 
mately, it leads to those internal 
stresses and strifes which are capable 
of rending the fabric of democracy. 
More immediately, it tends to under- 
mine belief in the possibility and the 
desirability of democracy among the 
masses of people who see in this in- 
dividualism the barrier to the attain- 
ment of true political and economic 
democracy. 

Catholic education in America 
has the duty, not only of inculcating 
Catholic doctrine, but also of foster- 
ing democratic principles. If Catholic 
education has adopted the outlook and 
the standards of individualism, it has 
fallen victim to its environment; it 
has failed its double duty. 

We Catholics, I sometimes think, 
ate overly-fond of piously bewailing 
the secularization of life which char- 
acterizes this age. That the seculariza- 
tion has taken place cannot be denied ; 
that it is an irresistible movement is 
at least open to doubt. It is true that 
religion, since the days of the Refor- 
mation, has become an increasingly 
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private affair, progressively more de- 
tached from all secular concerns. 
Where once the Churches exercised 
control or influence, the state now pre- 
dominates. 

This is particularly true of edu- 
cation. We are apt to forget that our 
universities originally were religious 
foundations. They were concrete ex- 
pressions of a definite belief. Today, 
the majority of them are under the 
direct jurisdiction or control of the 
state, which, in the modern concept, 
is a rigidly secular institution. As 
Professor Meikljohn has recently said: 

“Education is not only becoming sec- 
ular; it is also becoming political. It is not 
only Russia, Germany and Italy which, at 
this point, have made the state the suc- 
cessful rival of the Church. In spite of all 
our protestations of horror that such 
things should be done, we British and 
Americans have been, for three hundred 
years, busy in effecting the same revolu- 
tion. At the most crucial point in the field 
of social action, that at which the minds 
and wills of our people are consciously 
nourished and fashioned, we have ousted 
religion and put government in its place. 
Our protestations do not mean that we 
deny the fact.” 

This indictment of at least pas- 
sivity on the part of the religious bod- 
ies applies universally. If education 
has become almost totally secularized, 
we are all responsible for the conse- 
quences, the gravity of which becomes 
more apparent each day. Nor can 
Catholics claim immunity from the 
charge. Too often we hesitate or re- 
fuse to exercise any influence in our 
secular universities. Too often we iso- 
late ourselves behind the walls of non- 
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participation, and from the ramparts 
we lament the decline and loss of the 
religious spirit in the world outside. 
We proclaim that we are in posses- 
sion of the one truth; then, in the 
name of prudence, we refuse to carry 
this same truth to those who lack it 
or who actively oppose it. This has al- 
ways appeared to me a strange inter- 
pretation of the vocational aspect of 
Christianity. It is much like claiming 
a victory by leaving the field of battle. 


DEMOCRACY AND CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


This policy of strategic retreat or 
of complacent isolationism has an- 
other serious consequence, easily veri- 
fied by experience. It creates in the 
minds of Catholic students the suspi- 
cion that the truths they have been 
given are not strong enough to meet 
and to overcome opposition.. They are 
advised not to risk open conflict with 
the opposing forces, not to participate 
in movements in which, for example, 
young Communists are active and in- 
fluential. In many instances, the Com- 
munists are influential far beyond 
what their numerical strength justifies, 
simply because we relinquish the field 
to them. 

There could be no worse psychol- 
ogy of pedagogy than that which in- 
timates that our intellectual position is 
weak or too delicate to withstand at- 
tack. Such an attitude is based, not on 
a positive appreciation of the inher- 
ent strength of truth, but upon a neg- 
ative fear of error. Ultimately, truth 
has no other justification save itself. 
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To deny this is to pave the way for 
assent by fear or force. To underesti- 
mate evil is naive; to overemphasize 
its power is to fall into a pessimism 
which is irreconcilable with the Chris- 
tian view that goodness finally pre- 
vails. Perhaps, too, the isolationism of 
which I speak can explain the appal- 
ling lack of militant Catholic leader- 
ship in our democracy. Militancy does 
not thrive in flight from reality, nor 
is leadership fostered by constant re- 
treat. 

I repeat: Democracy is grounded 
upon Christian truth. For its progress 
and full development it needs a 
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deeper appreciation and a wider appli- 
cation of this truth. Catholic educa- 
tion ex officio has a grave responsibil- 
ity in this matter. But it can not be 
effective unless, by breaking through 
the walls of its self-erected isolation- 
ism, it resumes its traditional role of 
fearlessly bringing truth to the world. 
Then, and only then, will it be serv- 
ing the truth for which it stands and 
the democracy of which it is a part. 
Then, and only then, will it become 
a potent antidote to the secularization 
of a society which is blindly searching 
for some light to lead it out of the 
darkness of confusion that encircles it. 


Self-Criticism 


Even after the Scholastic has realized that cooperation with 


other philosophers is not impossible, and that it is advisable to 
make the attempt, he should recognize that he is probably not 
too well equipped for the task emotionally. Surely it is to the 
credit of Thomism that it engenders certainty, even zeal; but it 
is to the debit of Thomists that they yield to an intellectual intol- 
erance of non-believers; that they sometimes assume, when con- 
fronted with honest difference of opinion, that the honesty is all 
on their side. Most of all, they must beware of taking for 
granted that they are already entirely impartial and objective in 
their approach to other positions. One need not read far in mod- 
ern Scholastic literature (this journal is not excluded) to discover 
the smug little turns of phrase that betray the set attitude, the 
a priori judgment—failures in scholarly method and objectivity 
that call for examination of conscience on one’s habitual ways of 
thinking —The MODERN SCHOOLMAN, January, 1944. 
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OMEWHAT more than a year ago, 

a mew pastor was appointed 
to a village in one of our rural coun- 
ties. Surveying his new charge, he 
found the general religious condition 
of his congregation excellent. His 
predecessor had been an active and 
zealous priest who had devoted all 
his energies to the care of souls. Al- 
though the Catholics in the district 
represented a minority, and the direc- 
tion of affairs in the community was 
in the hands of non-Catholics, there 
was a notable absence of bigotry, due 
to the high respect in which the pre- 
vious pastor was held. The village 
was an old one with deeply rooted 
traditions, consciously attempting to 
preserve its sheltered calm and quiet 
repose in the ever quickening tempo 
of modern life. The people were ul- 
tra-conservative, resistant to change 
and intent upon clinging to the hab- 
its of their forebears. The new pas- 
tor, anxious to make some positive 
contribution to the Catholic life of 
his people, was duly warned that any 
innovation would be unwelcome. 

Our clerical friend had a few 
deep convictions, and among them 
was a belief that the prime need of 
modern Catholics is a better under- 
standing of the Mass. He determined 
to devote his ministry to that end. For 
a few Sundays he explained the ru- 


brics of the Church in regard to the 
altar and its appurtenances, and then 
invited interested parishioners to meet 
with him to discuss the remodeling of 
the sanctuary. A reasonably large 
gtoup responded to his appeal, and 
one of them offered to underwrite the 
expense, if the cost could be kept 
within three hundred dollars. The 
others enthusiastically volunteered 
their time and labor. A committee was 
formed to study the available litera- 
ture on the rubrical altar, and to draw 
up a plan that would be consonant 
with the interior decoration of the 


church. The pastor carefully went over’ 


the best modern authorities on the 
subject, details were decided upon 
and a sketch was made by one of the 
group. The basis of the plan was a 
removal of the gradines and the orna- 
mental tabernacle, and the restoration 
of the true mensa. Behind the altar, 
a magnificent tester of finest Philip- 
pine mahogany was erected, support- 
ed by two stout posts and extending 
over the altar as a canopy. The dossal 
thus formed, was prolonged on both 
sides by riddel posts, and the whole 
framework covered by rich damask, 
which had been sewed to specifica- 
tions by the women of the parish. A 
new detached tabernacle of bronze 
was secured, and a beautiful crucifix, 
made by affixing an old ivory corpus 


* St. Joseph’s Seminary and College, 462 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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to a black ebony cross, was hung upon 
the dossal. 

_ To complete the work, the wom- 
en of the parish were enlisted to make 
a completely new set of vestments 
and linens. A vestment pattern of the 
medieval type was secured and the 
finest materials purchased. The result 
was an exquisitely beautiful collection 
at the cost of twenty-seven dollars per 
set. Rubrically correct antependia and 
tabernacle veils were made and new 
linens prepared for the altar. Long 
albs of finest handkerchief linen were 
fashioned at the cost of seven dollars 
each. When the total expenditure was 
computed, it was found that all the 
alterations and new materials were 
obtained within the limit specified by 
the original donor. , 

The parishioners were informed 
of each of the steps at the Sunday 
masses, and followed the work with 
keen interest. The knowledge that 
they were taking an active part in the 
changes and that their own labor was 
beautifying the house of God gave 
added import to the alterations. Nor 
could they fail to appreciate the aes- 
thetic excellence of the final result. 
Entering the church, they found their 
attention riveted immediately at the 
point where their Savior abode in His 
Eucharistic presence. The flaming dam- 
ask compelled their vision, and the 
lines of tester, dossal and riddels 
formed a pattern of lines that focused 
on the tabernacle. The historical ex- 
planations given by the pastor and 
his zealous curate gave them an ap- 
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preciation of the rich traditions that 
lay behind the Holy Sacrifice and their 
interest in the liturgy was appreciably 
stimulated. 

The material changes were com- 
pleted within two months, but both 
priests felt that this was only the 
initial step. They announced that they 
would preach a course of sermons on 
the Mass at the usual evening Lenten 
devotions. They were pleased with the 
immediate response. Several parish- 
ioners whom they met commented that 
they were very anxious to learn more 
about the Mass. But they were not 
prepared for the congregations which 
surpassed their greatest expectations. 
The church was completely filled for 
every service, with an attendance of 
three hundred out of a Catholic pop- 
ulation of four hundred in the vil- 
lage. They were further astonished to 
learn that several non-Catholics were 
attracted to the devotions. 


A Simp_Le ProcRAM 


The program devised for the 
Lenten course was simple. A question- 
box was set up in the rear of the 
church, and one of the fathers under- 
took to answer the many queries on 
the Mass that accumulated each week. 
The other priest gave the evening ser- 
mon, using Father Ellard’s excellent 
Christian Life and Worship as the 
chief source. The first talk was con- 
fined to an explanation of the vest- 
ments and sacred vessels, and these 
were arranged in the sanctuary so that 
the congregation could follow the ac- 
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count of their origin and significance. 
The next two Wednesday evenings 
were devoted to an explanation of the 
Mass as a sacrifice and the central 
position it should occupy in Catholic 
life. 

In addition to explaining the no- 
tion of sacrifice and the origin and 
history of the Eucharistic Rite, the 
fathers made a special effort to relate 
the Mass to the entire body of Chris- 
tian doctrine and to the fundamental 
concepts of grace and the Mystical 
Body. They showed how God is wor- 
shipped in the Mass conjointly by 
Christ the Head and the Christians as 
members, whose acts of adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition and reparation 
are expressed publicly in a consecrated 
manner and setting. In the Mass, 
therefore, we offer the perfect, spot- 
less gift of the Lamb of God, and 
in addition we offer ourselves and our 
lives which we identify with the bread 
and wine. Thus all day long, and all 
our life long, the Christian people 
fashion the offerings which they take 
to the altar, and which acquire a new 
significance since they are offered 
through Christ, and with Christ and 
in Christ unto God the Father. Final- 
ly the last four sermons explained the 
Mass in detail, dividing the subject 
into convenient sections for clearer 


treatment. 

While striving to inspire the gen- 
eral congregation with enthusiasm for 
the Holy Sacrifice, the priests found 
another means at hand to forward 
their crusade. The New York State 
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Legislature had passed a law permit- 
ting children to receive religious teach- 
ing on school time. The pastor im- 
mediately organized a committee of 
the representatives of the various te- 
ligious bodies in the community, and 
the local Board of Education was per- 
suaded to implement the state law by 
specifying the time and conditions of 
the instruction. By this means, eighty 
high school students and one hundred 
and twenty children of grammar 
grades were available each week for 
religious instruction. The priests used 
this opportunity to give the young 
people more intensive instruction in 
the litgury and the use of the missal. 
They found an even more generous 
response in the youth than they had 
received from the adults, and from 
this group they were able to select 
a choir to sing at High Mass. These 
singers were taught the Gregorian 
chant by means of records and added 
measurably to the dignity of the sol- 
emn celebration. 

The priests now felt that their 
congregation really knew Christ in 
the breaking of the bread, and they 
were ready for the next step in the 


liturgical program of Pius XI: the ac- | 


tive participation of the faithful in 
the Sacrifice. To this end, they or- 
dered a weekly supply of the Leaflet 
Missals. They went over the Mass of 
the following Sunday with the high 
school instruction class, giving them a 
rehearsal in the “missa recitata.” In 
order to assist the congregation to 
read certain parts of the Mass aloud, 
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they procured the assistance of a visit- 
ing priest for nine weeks, thus free- 
ing one of themselves to lead the 
people in the public prayers. 

At first it was difficult to overcome 
the reserve and inertia of the adults, 
but ultimately they secured their co- 
operation. Ever since, the people at 
Mass in this parish have followed the 
priest at the altar and have recited 
aloud the parts of the Mass permitted 
by the Sacred Congregation, thus real- 
izing in a concrete way the ideal of 
the priest and the people united in 
the offering of the Sacrifice. After the 
first two months, the congregation has 
been able to carry out this program 
without any assistance. As they be- 
came more familiar with the prayers, 
the pastor was able to dispense with 
the “Leaflet Missal” and to substitute 
for it “My Sunday Missal,” a very 
clear text prepared by Father Sted- 
man of the Precious Blood Monastery 
in Brooklyn. These were purchased by 
the parish for fourteen cents apiece 
and given to each member of the con- 
gtegation. No difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the use of this book, nor 
is the Mass unreasonably lengthened 
by the participation of the people. 
Since the congregation reads aloud 
the Epistle and Gospel, there is no 
need to repeat these from the pulpit 
and with brief announcements and a 
five to ten minute sermon it is pos- 
sible to finish the Mass in slightly 
more than three-quarters of an hour. 

The success of these experiments 
in the village encouraged the pastor 
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to follow the same steps in the out- 
mission, and there the same results 
were realized. Today the priests have 
the solid satisfaction of knowing that 
all under their charge not only know 
the Mass, but have been trained to 
look upon it as their offering to God, 
an action in which they are not mute 
spectators, but vital participants. 


THe ReEsuLts 


What have been the results of a 
year and a half of steady labor in ex- 
tending the knowledge of the King- 
dom? The workings of divine grace 
are silent and mysterious, and it is 
impossible to estimate the inner spirit- 
ual results of this admirable program 
so highly endorsed by the Holy Fa- 
ther. But there have been sufficient ex- 
ternal signs of an awakening of the 
Christian spirit, and it may be well 
to relate a few of these that have been 
verified by personal observation: 

(1) The people love their 
church, and know each part of it inti- 
mately. They have developed a great 
pride in the altar and sanctuary, and 
it is not uncommon on Sunday after- 
noon to see them bring their friends 
into the building to explain the mean- 
ing of its symbols and appurtenances. 
On one occasion, a parishioner brought 
a local Protestant clergyman to see the 
church, and the latter was deeply im- 
pressed by the intelligent interest of 
the Catholic laymen in the house of 
God. 

(2) Attendance at Sunday Mass 
increased ten percent in a year, de- 
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spite the fact that the population of 
the village is stationary and has only 
registered a growth of two persons in 
the ten years between the last two 
Federal censuses. Non-Catholics have 
been known to attend through curios- 
ity. 

(3) Attendance at daily Mass 
has increased from an average of three 
or four to an approximate twenty. 
Many parishioners have bought their 
own missals in order to be able to 
follow the weekday Mass. 

(4) There has been a notable 
increase in devotion during the litur- 
gical celebration. The people concen- 
trate on their missals and on the ac- 
tion at the altar, reciting part of the 
prayers aloud with dignity and rever- 
ence, and following the others with 
respectful silence. It is inspiring to 
watch this congregation at the Holy 
Sacrifice, and it is rare to see any evi- 
dence of inattention. 

(5) The added interest of the 
people in the Mass is evidenced by 
the extraordinary abundance of Mass 
intentions. In this small country pa- 
trish, the two priests have more ob- 
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ligations than they can fulfill and reg- 
ularly send surplus Mass offerings to 
the foreign missions. 

Sometimes we are apt to consider 
the early Christians as extraordinary 
persons, who were somehow different 
from the people who make up our 
modern parishes. Actually they were 
essentially the same, with the same 
flesh and blood and the same life 
problems that our people must face. 
But they energized their lives of sac- 
rifice and heroism by centering them 
in the Eucharist. For them the Mass 
was no burdensome obligation that 
pilfered a few moments from their 
day of rest, but the pivot around 
which their thoughts and deeds re- 
volved. In all their trials they were 
supported by their consciousness of 
their identification with Christ, in- 
wardly through grace, and exteriorly 
through their participation in the li- 
turgy. The priests in this rural parish 
have merely learned a lesson from 
history, and have demonstrated that 
the restoration of all things in Christ 
can be achieved in a modern Ameti- 
can parish. 


vd 


Justice and Charity 


Social justice is truly social justice, not charity; but unless 
our minds are animated by charity, by love of our fellowmen, 
we are not likely to go far along the line of reconstruction based 
on social justice—Edward ]. Heffron, Executive Secretary of the 


National Council of Catholic Men. 
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The Code of Canon Law 


Very Rev. JAMES H. Grirrirus, S.T.D. 


Sermon delivered by the Vice Chancellor of the Diocese of Brooklyn, at the Pon- 

tiftcal Mass commemorating the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Enactment of the 

Code of Canon Law, in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16, 1943. Reprinted from THE JuRIsT.* 


Hearken unto me, O my people 
and give ear to me, O my tribes: for 
a law shall go forth from me, and 
my judgment shall rest to be a light 
of the nations.” Prophecy of Isaias, 
Li:4, 


N the evening of January 4, 
1919, the spirits of Catholic 

Americans from coast to coast re- 
joiced with legitimate pride as they 
read of the visit of Woodrow Wil- 
son, the twenty-eighth President of 
the United States, to Benedict XV, 
Vicar of Christ and two hundred and 
sixtieth successor of Peter the Fisher- 
man. On this occasion, the Ameri- 
can statesman’s triumphal procession 
across Europe had reached a new and 
unprecedented splendor. 

In the Vatican Palace where the 
leader from the New World was re- 
ceived with the medieval magnificence 
of the age-old Papal court, there took 
place the momentous meeting of two 
men who during the long dark 
months of carnage and devastation 
had labored incessantly to find the 
toad to peace and to restore order to 
a world which had been ravished by 
hatred and lawlessness. 

But there was another incident 
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which occurred on the occasion of 
this visit of President Wilson to the 
Vatican, which understandably _ re- 
ceived less publicity. And that was his 
visit to the Cardinal Secretary of State 
in fulfilment of the requirements of 
diplomatic protocol. As Woodrow 
Wilson and Pietro Gasparri ex- 
changed formal courtesies, the vener- 
able Cardinal who had worked with 
truly herculean efforts during all 
those months to implement the 
Pope’s peace plan, founded on the 
norms of eternal justice; who had 
been snubbed and slighted and even 
slandered by European leaders for his 
pains—gazed into the steel blue eyes 
of the angular American idealist— 
and wondered! 

Wilson was on his way back to 
Paris: back to the Conference of 
world leaders from which the Vicar 
of Christ, the unselfish exponent of 
true peace, had been shamefully ex- 
cluded by a pact hatched in ignoble 
secrecy. Almost like an ‘Innocent 
Abroad” he was on his way back to 
Paris where this same Gasparri had 
lived and brilliantly taught law for 
over eighteen years; where Gasparri 
knew every cosmopolitan crossroad 
and every cross-current of interna- 


* The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., July, 1943. 
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tional opinion and intrigue there was 
to be known. 

As the President rose to take his 
leave, the Cardinal Secretary placed 
in his hands a token—an ominous 
token, one might say—of his visit to 
the house of Peter the Fisherman. It 
was a book beautifully bound in white 
parchment, on the cover of which 
there gleamed in golden letters the 
title Codex Juris Canonici. 


A SIGNIFICANT GIFT 


Pietro Gasparri had indeed given 
Woodrow Wilson a significant gift 
to take back with him to the green 
baize tables of Paris and to the glit- 
tering Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 
It was as though a father had given 
to him the son of his loins; as though 
Michelangelo had presented to him 
his “Last Judgment,” as though 
Tschaikowsky had offered his “Sym- 
phonie Pathétique.” As he delivered 
this Code which less than a year pre- 
viously had become the official law 
of the entire Western Church, Pietro 
Gasparri had given his own master- 
piece, over which he had labored with 
countless other churchmen, night and 
day, during peace and during war, for 
fourteen long years since that hour in 
1904 when Pope Pius X had decreed 
the codificcation of Canon Law as an 
integral element in his sublime pro- 
gram to “restore all things in 
Christ.” Indeed Van Hove says that 
Papa Sarto, the pious, the peasant, the 
parish priest Pope, who had been 
providentially catapulted into the 
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Papacy through the caesaropapistic 
meddlings of the Habsburgs, had 
enunciated to his familiars on the 
very night of his election his firm 
conviction that to restore ecclesiastical 
discipline in Christ it would be im- 
perative to undertake immediately a 
redaction of the multiple laws of the 
Church into a systematic, authentic, 
exclusive legal Code adapted to the 
Divine mission of the Church in its 
modern ‘ambient. 

It was not to be a collection or 
even an official compilation, reproduc- 
ing verbatim ancient legislation and 
arranging it in logical order. Nor was 
it to be a mere unification of existing 
ecclesiastical laws. For with due con- 
sideration for custom, this Code 
would abrogate all particular laws 
contrary to its content. It would be 
modelled on the unique legal struc- 
ture bequeathed to civilization centu- 
ries before by the Emperor Justin- 
ian, but it would not be a stilted, 
static mimicry of antiquity. 

In reports current at the time, it 
was stated that Mr. Wilson had com- 
mented with admiration on the mar- 
velous organic development in this 
new ecclesiastical legislation and had 
noted with discerning appreciation 
the elegantly concise canons, the suc- 
cinct legal sanctions and the simple 
and dignified latinity eminently wor- 
thy of the sacred majesty of Roman 
Law. 

As he made his way from the 
audience chambers through the court: 


yard of San Damaso and down to the 
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Bronze Doors, Wilson, the historian, 
must have realized that he carried un- 
der his arm not merely a new legal 
code, aprioristically conceived and ar- 
bitrarily elaborated by a group of 
modern jurisconsults. All about him 
in those precincts were invisible wit- 
nesses to its complex historical and 
scientific heritage. In the shadow of 
the columns there was standing the 
regal spirit of another civil ruler, 
Charlemagne, who had come to 
Peter's House a thousand years before 
and had received from Hadrian the 
Pontiff the Codex Proprius of the 
Roman Church, compiled by Denys 
the Little from the fearlessly orthodox 
Conciliar legislation of ancient East- 
ern Christianity. Contemplating the 
modern American statesman was the 
cowled figure of a Benedictine monk: 
the spirit of Gratian whose Decretum 
had blazed the trail toward systema- 
tized legislation and had heralded the 
glorious juridical renaissance of the 
12th century. He it was who had in- 
augurated a movement which would 
bear fruit in the following century in 
the Magna Charta of England and 
would thereafter undeniably influence 
all our modern laws, especially as 


.|they concern the fundamental rights 


of man. 

In every nook and corner hov- 
ered the spirits of those men of yore 
who had evolved the law of the 
Church and had enriched humanity 


.| with their legal genius, now absorbed 


into the new Codex. Here there ap- 
peared the pontifical form of Greg- 
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ory IX and beside him the white- 
robed Dominican, Raymond of Penya- 
fort, holding the five Books of the 
Decretals. There outlined stood the 
majestic silhouette of the double- 
crowned Boniface VIII who admits 
that he passed sleepless nights in 
planning his Liber Sextus to guaran- 
tee accuracy and security in ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. It was indeed a pageant 
of Popes with John XXII exhibiting 
the Clementinae and Gregory XIII 
pointing to the new Corpus Juris and 
Benedict XIV displaying the Bulla- 
rium. Mingling with them were the 
less renowned but no less able pon- 
tiffs and prelates and clerics who had 
made possible the disciplinary reforms 
of the Council of Trent and had 
painstakingly elaborated the jurispru- 
dence of the Church in the Regulae 
of the Apostolic Chancery and in the 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregations 
and Tribunals. 

In very truth the American 
President was carrying with him in 
this compact volume the limpid, lucid 
distillation of nineteen hundred years 
of heroic pastoral solicitude, of un- 
swerving infallible teaching, of deli- 
cate discerning government and of 
brilliant juridical genius. John Ruskin 
has remarked that Gothic architecture 
is frozen poetry. If this be admitted, 
then it is scarcely intemperate to de- 
clare that nearly every canon in the 
Codex Juris Canonici is frozen his- 
tory. In this monumental work all the 
ages of ecclesiastical history have 
given one another rendezvous. Here 
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their various products may be seen all 
together; not confused but interfused ; 
not heaped one upon another, as Livy 
had described Roman Law, but corre- 
lated and integrated into a reasonable 
organic whole for the sole purpose of 
attaining more effectively the com- 
mon good of the Church of God. 

But the chief purpose of the 
Church in codifying her law was not 
to focus the attention of the world on 
its glorious historical background. She 
was not playing the role of the ar- 
cheologist or the antiquarian dilet- 
tante. The Church was not looking 
backward—she was principally look- 
ing forward. She was looking straight 
ahead at the supernatural goal of te- 
storing all things in Christ. She was 
looking straight ahead into the eyes of 
the enemies who were threatening not 
only the flock of Peter but threaten- 
ing as well the entire fabric of civili- 
zation. She was girding herself with 
adequate disciplinary legislation to 
meet the evergrowing challenge of 
Positivism and Naturalism and Ag- 
nosticism and Materialism. By the or- 
derly codification of the legislation of 
centuries and by the independent 
promulgation of her law, she was 
making it possible for the clergy and 
faithful to know the laws which they 
should obey and she was vindicating 
the role of lawgiver conferred on her 
by her Divine Founder when He said: 
“Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, shall be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
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She was striking fearlessly at the 
canting Modernists who had denied 
her juridical personality; who had de. 
rived whatever puny power they had 
left her, not from the Christ, the eter- 
nal Lawgiver, but from that intan- 
gible factor designated as the collec- 
tive religious consciousness of the 
Faithful. She was repudiating by vig- 
orous, positive action and not merely 
by oral confutation, the totalitarian 
theories of those who were already 
teaching—and be it noted, not with- 
out applause—that all her rights and 
all her powers are derived solely from 
the deified State and that consequently 
all her ministerial, legislative, charit- 
able and educational activities are cir- 
cumscribed by and subject to the 
pleasure and whim of the civil power. 


Cope oF Law 


Like the householder in the Gos- 
pel parable she has brought forth 
from her treasure house a Code of 
law embodying new things and old. 
The old things emphasize her unique 
prudence and wisdom through the 
centuries and cursorily suggest her 
mysterious powers of endurance. The 
new things call the attention of the 
world to her ever-resurgent vitality 
and her traditional readiness to meet 
new maladies with new remedies. To 
those false seers who prophesied her 
disintegration and doom when the 
breach was driven at Porta Pia and 
she was stripped of the trappings of 
temporal domain; to those who de- 
plored her stubborn refusal to adapt 
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her very dogmas to the intellectual 
fluctuations of the moment, who jubi- 
lantly declared that her condemnation 
of Modernism was punctuated by a 
death rattle, she held forth the most 
humiliating refutation in the form of 
a marvelously modern organic body 
of concise, unifying laws, admirably 
suited to the efficient, sanctifying gov- 
ernment of her millions of modern 
adherents scattered over the face’ of 
the earth. Indeed, it would appear al- 
most too obvious to observe that such 
firm, wise legislative dynamism is not 
readily recognized by humanity as 
characteristic of a corpse. 

Then again, it is quite proper to 
recall that the Church courageously 
brought forth this masterpiece of her 
lawmaking genius, precisely at an hour 
when all mankind was convulsed by 
the most horrible catastrophe which 
history had thus far recorded. At a 
time when arrogant Nationalism had 
ptecipitated this universal desolation 
and was preparing the way for the 
more devastating blood myths and 
fantastic race fables, the Church alone 
had the fortitude to affirm practically 
her loyalty to the principle of the 
universal solidarity of the human race. 
She promulgated the Code of disci- 
pline which was so detailed that it ac- 
tually told the individual Catholic 
what and when he might not eat, but 
which was at once so international, so 
supernational in its scope that it inti- 
mately affected the lives and mores 
not merely of a few million men in 
Western Europe but of more than 
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three hundred and fifty million hu- 
man beings of every racial stock and 
nationality, of every social class and 
condition working out their individual 
salvation in the throbbing heart of the 
streamlined metropolis or on the pin 
points of tropical islands which dot 
the ample bosom of the sea. 

This Code of laws represented 
in a sense her profession of faith 
in the universality of Christ’s re- 
demption; in the precious dignity, 
the eternal value of one human soul, 
no matter where it might be found. 
This Code was her answer to the di- 
thyrambic ravings of the era regard- 
ing the Raubthier, the Superman, the 
man beyond good and evil. It was a 
practical confutation of the insane 
hypothesis of ethical relativism which 
pretended to differentiate the Slave 
Morality from the Master Morality. 
This Code, applied with equity and 
without discrimination to every Cath- 
olic of the Latin rite in every corner 
of the world, constituted her invin- 
cible refutation of those astute adver- 
saries who sought to neutralize her 
magnificent redemptive efforts in the 
mission field by identifying her with 
odious imperialism and by charging 
her with the dissemination of an in- 
compatible European cultural pattern 
and message. 

And now after five and twenty 
years during which we Catholics of 
the world have lived under the or- 
dered discipline of the Code, we 
might properly inquire as to the man- 
ner in which this juridical experiment 
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of the Church has acquitted itself dur- 

ing the quarter century; whether this 

resurgence of juridical activity has 

made its anticipated contribution to 

the restoration of all things in Christ. 
Has Stroop Test 

This is a question which suggests 
itself to all of us. But it is a question 
which may not be facilely answered. 
First of all, we are still standing so 
close to the masterpiece that we can- 
not properly appraise its grandiose 
proportions and tapering vistas. Since 
it has been in force somewhat less 
than a generation, we should realistic- 
ally understand that it has barely be- 
gun to permeate the complex ecclesi- 
astical structure and to radiate its 
white light throughout the Mystical 
Body. It has encountered the psycho- 
logical impact of nova et vetera in the 
established mass of customs and prac- 
tices, of decrees and resolutions which 
had grown up and become entrenched 
in the traditional ecclesiastical ambit 
during the long centuries since the 
last official compilation of law made 
its appearance. 

But on the other hand, though 
this mew Code, the vehicle of the 
Church’s juridical aspirations, has 
been in force for scarcely a genera- 
tion, it has been submitted to a test 
such as no previous legal instrument 
of the Church has undergone. For it 
has been a generation during which 
humanity itself has been uprooted. 
For at least two centuries society sen- 
timentally and externally preserved 
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some of the old decencies salvaged 
from supernaturalism. But during this 
generation the sham was terminated 
and the issue was joined. The enemies 
of immutable Truth first began to 
oust God and the supernatural from 
the field of empirical science. In their 
laboratories they laid the foundations 
for the mercilessly efficient blitzkrieg 
which with the fiendish accuracy of a 
Dark Angel has seared and scorched 
and blackened the face of the earth. 

But, at its worst, all that godless 
natural science can do is to maim and 
cripple and ultimately destroy the life 
of the body. The godless concept of 
justice and jurisprudence has proven 
a far more terrifying menace. For in 
the name of the even-handed goddess 
who holds the quivering scales, the 
godless jurist has blasphemously im- 
posed the slavery of the spirit and has 
reduced Man, made in God’s image 
and likeness, to the status of a brute 
animal stripped of personal dignity, 
bereft of basic rights and led by the 
halter of terrorism to feed at the 
trough of the “Benevolent State.” 

In nations and among peoples 
who have been the traditional ex- 
ponents of the juridical order, the 
reign of law has been perverted, sub- 
verted and destroyed. In this regard, 
Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Allo- 
cution warned that “Outside the 
Church of Christ juridical positivism 
has reigned supreme, attributing a de- 
ceptive majesty to the enactment of 
purely human laws and effectuating 
the fatal divorce of law from moral- 
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ity.” As civil codes have crumbled 
and the juridical order has been li- 
quidated in the name of pseudo-mys- 
ticsm and legalistic realism, the 
Church of God, which has so often 
been patronizingly identified with a 
smug, static, mystical and unrealistic 
approach to the problems of life, has 
labored serenely through her juridical 
norms in ordering practically the 
spirits of men to the attainment of 
true life, true liberty and the pursuit 
of true happiness. 

During this era of turmoil and 
tyranny when men have so frequently 
sought to attain their objectives 
through the bloody instrumentality of 
the purge and the pxtsch, she has 
welded her far-flung organism into a 
marvelous unity through spiritual 
media and through the orderly proc- 
ess of law. While secular jurists, in- 
fected with the virus of naturalism, 
have striven futilely to isolate the ul- 
timate determinant of justice either in 
“a sentiment of fairness” or in “the 
decent fulfilment of decent expecta- 
tions” or in “the satisfactoriness of a 
thing to all socially tolerable per- 
sons,” the Church of Christ has fear- 
lessly thundered against this perilous 
subjectivism and has heroically main- 
tained the necessity of a Divine sanc- 
tion for law. 

In a relentless argumentum ad ho- 
minem she has reminded the statesmen 
and jurists that if there be no God to 
avenge justice; if the Ten Command- 
ments are to be ridiculed as a collec- 
tion of Hebrew taboos; if the Sermon 
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on the Mount constitutes no positive, 
eternally true norm of justice; if the 
whole New Testament is but the vi- 
sionary preachments of the effeminate 
Apostles of a pallid Christ—then 
might is right and Hitler is right and 
Communism is right and the purge is 
right and the concentration camp is 
right and sterilization and economic 
enslavement—all the abominations of 
totalitarianism are right—and democ- 
racy is an unrealistic farce. 

While she has ever been the Pal- 
ladium of law and order, during these 
last twenty-five years the Church has 
remained stanchly faithful to her 
guardianship of Law. Within her 
schools and universities, within her 
administrative offices, in the rank and 
file of her ministers, there has dawned 
a glorious renaissance of juridical ac- 
tivity. Through the codification of her 
law, the study of Canon Law and all 
law has received a new impetus, and 
interest in the law has percolated 
down through the masses of her or- 
ganism. And yet one is constrained to 
confess with regret that within the 
very household of the Faith there 
have been occasional figures who 
looked with misgivings on this quar- 
ter century of intense legal develop- 
ment in the Church. Some of them 
have labeled it a period of sterile 
jutidicism which is alleged to have 
dried up the well springs of piety and 
devotion and asceticism; to have me- 
chanistically centralized and bureau- 
cratically devitalized fervent Christian 
life and practice. Others have gone so 
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far as to cry out that the Code and 
legalism have become fetiches. 

One’s prime impulse is to in- 
quire whether these are the same per- 
sons who, before the promulgation of 
the Code, expressed contempt for 
Canon Law because of its tortuous 
labyrinth of unrelated decrees and 
decretals and compilations and extrav- 
agantes. But history will bear unprej- 
udiced testimony to the fact that in 
every age when the disciplinary law 
of the Church has been clearly enun- 
ciated and equitably administered, 
even in circumscribed spheres, the 
deep spiritual life of the Church has 
been correlatively enriched. There is 
nothing mysterious about this. It 
stands to reason. For if order is Heav- 
en’s first law; if the glorious populace 
of the celestial Jerusalem bow down 
in adoration before the eternal order 
contemplated in the Beatific Vision, 
then order, which in this world is 
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achieved only by law, must of neces- 
sity constitute a primary requisite for 
the more effective fulfilment of the 
sanctifying program of Christ's earthly 
Kingdom. 

This morning as we are gathered 
here in the national Capital with the 
glad tidings of desert victory still 
ringing in our ears, our hearts are 
yearning for the ultimate victory 
which will bring peace to all the 
world. If it is to be a lasting peace, 
it must be the Peace of God. If it is 
to be a lasting peace, it must be the 
tranquillity of order. And there can 
be no international or national order, 
no social or economic order unless the 
leaders of men reestablish the juridi- 
cal order. All the blood and sweat 
and tears will have been shed in vain, 
unless the victorious architects will 
raise the Temple of the Four Free- 
doms on the infragible cornerstone of 
God’s Eternal Law. 


Society of Nations 





The traditional Christian doctrine implies for the modern 
world, and whether that world organizes itself or not, at least 
the parallel development of Disarmament (to reduce the fear 
of war) and Arbitration (to promote the habit of just settle- 
ment as a basis for mote positive cooperation). At the very least, 
those two. And if that state of affairs, when developed, reveals 
the need for a codification of International Law, and for an In- 
ternational Tribunal to dispense it, so much the better; for that 
takes us still further towards the complete idea of a Society of 
Nations as expounded today by Catholic philosophers and jurists. 
—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By 


A. C. F. Beales. Penguin Books. 














The Future of the Russian Church 


Reprinted from The TABLET* 


HE arrival of the Archbishop of 

York in Moscow, the reconstitu- 
tion of the Holy Synod, and the elec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Sergius as 
Patriarch, are important occasions in 
the history of Russian Christianity, 
and it would be a mistake for West- 
ern Christians, because of their set- 
ting, to make too little of them. 

It is quite true that the first act 
of the Synod has been to call for a 
second front, a form of detailed mili- 
tary advice to Allied nations new in 
the annals of the Russian Church. Its 
second act has been to excommunicate 
priests working for the German in- 
vader. The great test will be whether 
and when the Russian Bishops begin 
to take a stand in the face of their 
own Government, as the German 
Bishops, for example, do, in order to 
ensure that freedom of worship is not 
reduced to a bare permission to pray 
in a few licensed and precariously held 
buildings. 

When Mr. Molotov was in Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1942, he fore- 
shadowed the possibilities now being 
realized, and gave the impression that 
Stalin and his advisers are well aware 
what a great and unnecessary handi- 
cap they impose on themselves by 
maintaining a bigoted scientific mate- 
rialism which must, and does, sepa- 
rate them from the Slav peasantries 
inside and outside the Soviet Union, 


who in the main continue in a quiet, 
deep attachment to a faith which it 
took them many long centuries to ac- 
quire and from which it would take 
an immense time to win them. 

As with the dissolution of the 
Third International, it is necessary to 
wait and watch the windings and tac- 
tics of the highly skilful and flexible 
controllers of Soviet policy. But we 
believe this to be a more important 
modification of policy, and less of a 
tactical maneuver, reversible at will. 
The events of the last two years have 
strengthened Russian nationalism. The 
German invasion inflamed a Russian 
love of Fatherland, which Stalin made 
the slogan of defense. There could be 
no greater contrast between the na- 
tional language and emotions in which 
today’s Soviet leaders have fought 
their war, and the doctrinaire interna- 
tional language and setting in which 
Lenin made the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. 

The Red Army, which began as 
an army not to fight common invad- 
ers but to fight other Russians, has be- 
come a great and national institution. 
The Communist Party leaders, men at 
the head of a Party of two or three 
millions which controls the lives of 
the hundred and seventy millions who 
are the great mass of the population, 
have seized the occasion of the war 
to base their power more broadly, and 
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Stalin in particular has developed his 
personal control of the Army, side by 
side with his control of the Party. 


SERVED THE STATE 


Of the many ways in which the 
Russian Orthodox Church has served 
the Russian State in the past, the most 
interesting today is its use for the ex- 
tension of Russian influence among 
the Slavs of Eastern Europe. For the 
time being the new regime in Russia 
must content itself with diminishing 
the disadvantages, narrowing the gulf 
which war on religion created be- 
tween it and the believing peasantries 
of Eastern and Central Europe. This 
war on religion was a gratuitous pres- 
ent to German influence, and now that 
the Germans have made themselves so 
hateful to their neighbors, the Rus- 
sians have every inducement to change 
course. The Russian Church by its in- 
tense conservatism, a conservatism 
deeply rooted in the populace, is one 
of the greatest insulating materials in 
existence as a wall against new influ- 
ences and ideas. No pages in its his- 
tory are more illuminating than those 
which deal with the period when Luth- 
eran Protestantism was spreading all 
over the Baltic, bringing ideas which 
amazed and horrified the Russian Or- 
thodox; and control of the coming 
and going of foreigners, so marked a 
feature today, was a most marked fea- 
ture then. 

The Church, which 


Russian 


looked to Byzantium as the source 
from which it received the Faith, came 
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in the 16th century to adopt an atti- 
tude towards the Greeks which had 
many resemblances to the attitude 
adopted in Northern Europe, includ- 
ing Britain, towards Rome. The 
Greeks were thought to have sunk into 
a debased form of Christianity, as 
was particularly proved by their re- 
uniting with the Latin West at Flor- 
ence, and as was further proved by 
the misfortunes which had _ over- 
whelmed them. The union with the 
West was not considered the conse- 
quence of the Turkish threat to Con- 
stantinople, but the Turkish conquest 
was considered a divine judgment on 
the Greek Christians. In the great 
phase in which the expression ‘“Mos- 
cow the third Rome” circulated, the 
Russian Church considered its national 
character to be the guarantee of its 
purity. The faith had been trans- 
planted to independent Russia that it 
might be preserved. So the Russians 


looked to the growing Tsardom and | 


entered gladly into the framework of 
the coming Russian State. 

When Peter the Great detected 
the smallest possibilities of the 
Church becoming an _ independent 
source of authority, when he thought 
that the Patriarch was a little too like 
the Pope, and might get ideas above 
his station, he transformed the system 
of Church government and introduced 
the Holy Synod, under a State official 
of the type who, in modern parlance, 
would be called a Minister for Cults 
and Worship. The Tsar was jealous 
of any independence, and the clergy 
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were kept as functionaries with neces- 
sary but very humble duties to fulfil. 
Not until 1869 was the regulation 
abolished which made the sons of 
clergymen follow their father’s call- 
ing; and it had only been a genera- 
tion before that they had escaped out 
of the low class which paid a poll tax 
and was liable to corporal punishment. 
The superfluous children of the clergy, 
when they abounded more than was 
needed, were taken as Army privates. 

It was a Church imprisoned in its 
nationalism, in no position to assert 
an independent judgment on the mo- 
rality of the civil power. This long 
tradition of extreme subordination 
would have made any man less fanati- 
cal than Lenin see from the begin- 
ning that a new regime had nothing 
to fear, whatever it might do in eco- 
nomics and politics, if it provided a 
minimum tolerance for a Church 
whose strength lay much less in its 
leaders than in the mass of believers. 

The great new factor is that in 
the modern world the methods of 
Thibet, the hermetical frontiers, be- 
come harder and harder to maintain. 
Ideas and facts come across the air 
and cannot be stopped. Thus it be- 
comes harder and harder to prevent 
listening to outside radios; and with 
each step away from the police State 
—and the world as a whole means to 
move away from the police State—the 
control of listening, the confiscation 
of sets, like the control of the printed 
word, becomes less and less feasible. 

If it proves less and less possible 
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for life in Russia to be organized and 
lived with no communication with the 
adjoining continent except what is fil- 
tered through the closest official con- 
trol, the Russian Church, too, will find 
itself drawn into more and more inter- 
course with other Christians. We 
greatly hope that this will happen. 
We think it has been for the injury 
of religion that the Russian national 
Church ever settled into its mould of 
self-sufficiency and immobility and 
xenophobia. It has preserved from its 
special history certain characteristics 
which can have a high corrective value 
against the restless preoccupation with 
the material setting of life which to- 
day marks so much of Western Chris- 
tianity. No Church has less sympathy 
with modernism of any kind, and the 
general criticism which Russian Chris- 
tians make of both Catholics and 
Protestants is exactly the opposite of 
the Communist criticism. They find 
Western Christians not other-worldly 
enough. 

It is historically easy to demon- 
strate what enormous damage the 
Christian faith suffered in Russia 
through its indifference towards theol- 
ogy and, in particular, through its 
failure to work out a theology of the 
relations between spiritual and secular 
power. This was a defect present at 
Byzantium, where the Emperor from 
the beginning counted for too much; 
and the Tsars, just as they took the 
name of Caesar, wanted his religious 
prerogatives without being in the 
least worthy of them. The rulers in 
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the West, in the centuries following 
the decline of the Roman Empire, 
were never such violent and crudely 
barbarous people as were men like Ivan 
IV, but they were saved from their 
grosser temptations to arrogate to 
themselves too much authority, be- 
cause they had from the beginning to 
deal with Bishops, and_ essentially 
with the Pope; with men who con- 
fronted them with arguments and 
with reasoned boundaries demarcating 
their power. All too much of the his- 
tory taught to children in this country 
and America is history in the old na- 
tional tradition, written by the de- 
pendents of national monarchs, and 
it depicts the Papacy as making in 
the Middle Ages, but fortunately fail- 
ing to assert for long, great and ex- 
travagant claims to invade the just 
sphere of the political ruler. 


One Society 


A wider and juster view of the 
history of the Christian religion 
would show how continuous, and how 
heavy, the pressure of civil authority 
has always been, and how often, as in 
Russia, its victory has been all too 
complete, so that the priests of a uni- 
versal religion are reduced to being 
the servants of a national power. The 
lesson of history, over and over again, 
is that religion is too important, is 
concerned too vitally with human life, 
for rulers not to seek to control it. 

Men find it difficult, especially 
Englishmen, to abstract the essence of 
an idea from its historical setting or 
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the visual images it presents. Our his- 
tory these last three hundred years 
misleads us in two key matters. It 
presents the most dangerous principle 
of political absolutism inside a record 
where it has been continually counter- 
balanced and offset by the survivals of 
Catholic civilization, so that it is only 
since the French Revolution, and with 
a gathering momentum in our own 
generation, that the full possibilities 
of the domination of life by politics 
have been brought home to man. And 
it presents the Holy See, the essential 
organ for the independence and con- 
tinuity of the universal, visible society 
which is the Church, as living perpet- 
ually pressed back on the defensive, 
seeking only to safeguard the essen- 
tials of its own corporate life, its wor- 
ship, its good works, its educational 
provision. It is not seen in the future 
of its function and role. Perhaps this 
is the last century in which so many 
men will believe that the national or- 
ganization does not need to live inside 
a universal organization. Perhaps we 
are at the end of the process which 
the Lutheran Princes and the Russian 
Tsars began. In the near future, as 
more and more men come to recog- 
nize the claims and implications of 
human unity in so many lesser fields, 
they will come to understand that the 
Christian revelation was not given to 
men as a universal religion in order 
to be split up and appropriated and 
defined and used, either by nations or 
by individuals, but was founded to be, 
and lives as, one society. 
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Labor’s Role After Victory 


Rt. Rev. Mscr. JOHN A. RYAN 


Reprinted from The CATHOLIC COURIER JUBILEE MAGAZINE* 


O™ of the most important ele- 
ments in the role of labor after 
victory will be the expansion and 
strengthening of labor unions. 

While it would be impossible to 
prove that every wage earner is in all 
circumstances morally obliged to be- 
come a union member, it could easily 
be shown that some degree of such an 
obligation rests upon the mass of un- 
organized workers. 

In the first place, they cannot ob- 
tain just conditions of employment 
without collective bargaining, which 
is rarely feasible without organiza- 
tion; in the second place, the unor- 
ganized employes in an industry or 
plant which already contains a union 
are enjoying benefits for which they 
have not paid; they are reaping where 
they have not sown. As to the alleged 
right of the workers to join or not to 
join such a union it is, indeed, a legal 
right; in most cases it is not a moral 
right. Even less valid is the so-called 
right of the non-union man to work 
beside a member of a union; cer- 
tainly it does not stand on a higher 
ethical level than the right of the 
latter not to work beside the former. 

No Pope has either affirmed or 
denied the obligation of wage earners 
to join unions, but both Leo XIII and 
Pius XI laid strong emphasis upon 
the right of labor to organize effec- 


tively and upon the benefits of such 
organization. 

When we consider specifically 
the role of organized labor, one very 
important subject is the conduct and 
policy of the members in the opera- 
tion of their unions. All those who 
desire to uphold moral principles, 
particularly those who are Catholics, 
should feel a real obligation to attend 
union meetings whenever that is rea- 
sonably possible. 

In the majority of cases where 
the control of unions has seen seized 
by Communists or other anti-social 
elements, this disaster would not have 
occurred if the Catholic members had 
been as regular in attendance and as 
vigilant in defending correct princi- 
ples and policies as the subversive and 
dishonest groups had shown them- 
selves in promoting wrong principles 
and policies. 

In recent years certain anti-union 
journalists have given wide publicity 
to racketeering and other forms of ex- 
tortion practiced in some of the 
unions. Obviously, these practices are 
all immoral. Nevertheless they have 
not been adequately opposed either by 
the rank and file or by the officials of 
the unions involved. 

As a consequence considerable 
public demand has arisen for restric- 
tive legislation against not only these 
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evil methods but some of the legiti- 
mate and necessary practices of labor 
organizations. 

A good example of this harmful 
reaction is seen in the anti-strike bill 
passed by Congress a few months ago 
and repassed over a Presidential veto. 
Some of its provisions were reasonable 
enough, at least in war time, but 
others have no real relation to the 
conduct of the war. 


Lasor Must CLean House 


The situation just outlined indi- 
cates that one of the most exigent 
tasks facing labor unions after the 
war will be to “clean house.” This 
obligation falls definitely upon both 
local and national unions and their 
members. Up to the present none of 
these groups has accepted the obliga- 
tion with sufficient seriousness or ear- 
nestness. The penalty for neglecting 
or deferring it will undoubtedly be a 
great decline in the prestige and ef- 
fectiveness of organized labor. 

Another necessary post-war task 
will be intelligent and comprehensive 
action in the field of politics. The 
recent hostile legislation enacted by 
Congress would probably have been 
impossible if the members of labor 
unions and their friends had realized 
the critical situation in the fall of 
1942 and mustered their full voting 
strength for the election of a fair- 
minded Congress. 

Not the least important work of 
labor after the war will be to elimi- 
nate the unfortunate division now ex- 
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isting between the wage earners and 
the farmers. This cleavage has greatly 
widened in recent years. To be sure, 
a large proportion of farmers are not 
only workers but employers, and many 
of those who hire very little labor 
share the attitude and outlook of 
those large farm employers who are 
opposed to labor unions. 

In the long run, nevertheless, the 
interests of the farmers and of the 
wage earners are more nearly identi- 
cal than those of any other two 
classes, or than those of either of 
them with those of any other eco- 
nomic group. 

Unfortunately, the split between 
union workers and farm operators 
has been fostered by certain associa- 
tions of farmers which are more con- 
cerned with the well-to-do minority 
than with the great majority of tillers 
of the soil. 

Unquestionably, the most impor- 


tant and most difficult immediate task | 


of labor after victory will relate to 
the question of full employment. 
America’s national income, that is, the 
value of commodities and services 
produced, in 1943 may reach the as- 
tonishing figure of 143 billion dollars. 
This amount is approximately seventy 
per cent in excess of the national in- 
come in our proverbial year of pros- 
petity, 1929. One hundred forty-three 
billions after the war would mean 
sufficient goods to provide every 
member of our population not only 
with ample sufficiency but with a 
high degree of comfort. To get this 
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enormous quantity of the material 
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means of well being to the masses is. 


wholly a problem of distribution. 

And the essence of the problem 
is to put into the hands of the wage 
earners and farmers sufficient purchas- 
ing power. They must be enabled to 
buy sufficient goods and services to 
keep the industrial plants in full op- 
eration and thereby to provide full 
employment of labor and capital. 
This means that labor should receive 
a greater share of the national income 
and capital a smaller share than was 
the case up to 1943. 


Tworotp Task 


In this situation the specific task 
of labor is two-fold: first, to maintain 
and even increase existing levels of 
wages; second, to support the policies 
of government which are necessary to 
maintain full use of our production 
plants and full employment. All stu- 
dents of the question are agreed that 
the greater part of enormous post-war 
demand for jobs should be met by 
private enterprise, but that for a time 
at least the efforts of private enter- 
prise will have to be supplemented by 
a government program of public 
works. 

The difference among these ob- 
servers arises from their definite 
views about the amount of govern- 
ment assistance that will be necessary. 
Lack of space forbids adequate dis- 
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cussion of this crucial question. Let it 
suffice to state that, according to a 
powerful section of industrial leaders, 
government assistance need be only 
slight, since private enterprise can do 
almost the whole job automatically. 
If that view is adopted by the govern- 
ment, the inevitable result will be a 
depression compared with which the 
slump of 1929-1933 will look very 
mild, indeed. Against the adoption of 
this economic theory and policy, labor 
must fight intelligently and unceas- 
ingly. 

One general fact should be of 
great concern to all labor, particularly 
to organized labor. This fact is that 
improvement in the conditions of the 
weaker and needier classes has been 
brought about mainly by organization. 
And organization has meant mostly 
the organized farmers and organized 
laborers. This is particularly true in 
the field of legislation. In the great 
struggle for better distribution and 
for social justice, well disposed mem- 
bers of the middle class and the pro- 
fessional classes have been followers 
not leaders. This paramount historical 
fact provides both instruction and 
guidance for labor after victory and 
suggests a tremendous responsibility. 
In the future as in the past, the fight 
for decent economic conditions must 
be carried on largely if not mainly by 
organized labor. 












Race Suicide in Australia 


Reprinted from The ADVOCATE* 


A= the panorama of tragic vi- 
olence mingled with triviality 
which forms the bulk of our news in 
this third year of world war, there 
stands out, from time to time, an 
item which reminds us, like a pass- 
ing bell, of the ultimate realities of 
racial life and death which Austra- 
lians of all ranks refuse to face in 
any consistent or steady fashion. 

It seems impossible that those 
who govern, and the more thought- 
ful of our citizens, should not expe- 
rience a certain dismay at the pros- 
pect which looms ahead of us in the 
next half century: that they should 
remain indifferent to the dangers of 
a half-empty land and a declining 
population in this outpost of Western 
man over against the teeming Orien- 
tal world. Indeed, all our political 
parties are agreed on the necessity for 
a plan to stimulate natality and en- 
courage the right kind of immigra- 
tion, and all our leaders unite in con- 
demning artificial sterility and the 
malpractices which destroy unborn 
life. Yet, somehow, no progress is 
made in designs either to encourage 
the visible good or to repress the ap- 
parent evil. 

The economic pressure on the fam- 
ily, and the social forces tending to 
its disruption, have all increased no- 
tably in the last two years, owing to 
the stress of “war-emergency.” The 


state of public opinion with regard 
to married life and its obligations 
shows little sign of change—the un- 
natural interference with birth con- 
tinues, not only by contraception, but 
by the murderous practice of abortion. 
Less than two years ago, when Mr. 
Calwell drew attention to this evil in 
Parliament in his characteristically vig- 
orous fashion, the cases in Victoria 
averaged 2,000 a year, and a number 
of doctors were engaged in the ne- 
farious business. Yet, successful pros- 
ecution for felony in such cases, even 
where illegal operations have resulted 
in death, is usually difficult to the 
verge of impossible, in view of the 
attitude of juries and the general 
public conspiracy to aid the process of 
evasion of justice. 

He who runs may read the ap- 
palling story of the French slaughter 
of the unborn, which was a scandal 
crying to heaven long before the war 
of 1914: and he may read also the 
terrible epitaph spoken on that Re- 
publican France by the veteran Mar- 
shal Petain— that she had perished 
because of the lack of those genera- 
tions of defenders: those whose gen- 
esis had been frustrated, and those 
slain in the womb. Unless we repent, 
every indication is that we shall like- 
wise perish— and in a more final 
fashion: that the present war, instead 
of securing our national future, will 


* 143-151 a’Beckett Street, Melbourne C.1, Australia, July 8, 1943. 
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weaken us further by the price of 
young blood which it exacts: so that 
in thirty years or less Nemesis may 
come upon White Australia. 

The “passing bell” to which we 
referred has been tolled, on this oc- 
casion, by a Queensland judge, Mr. 
Justice Douglas, who spoke bitterly 
upon the “recommendation to mercy” 
made by a jury which—for once—had 
brought in a verdict against a ring of 
abortionist. The principal delinquent, 
a certain Toogood, had admitted that 
he practised this nefarious art habit- 
ually: but “service to his country” 
was made the ground of the appeal 
in his favour—he being a soldier. 
“You have served your country in 
this town,” commented his Honor, “by 
preventing seven young Australians 
from ever being born. How could a 
man do a greater disservice to his 
country than that?” 

This criminal has been given sev- 
en years’ penal servitude instead of 
the full term of fourteen which, in 
the judge’s opinion, his case merited: 
but it is something that he has been 
punished, and punished drastically. It 
is a comfort, too, to be able to lay 
Mr. Justice Douglas’ trenchant words 
against the occasional insolences of 
magistrates reported by the press in 
tecent years, when these worthies 
have judicially rebuked poor mothers, 
not for defeating, but for fulfilling 
the demands of life, despite the stress 
of their economic conditions. 

Our natural increase, in 1941, 
was calculated at one-half per cent 
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per annum against Japan’s thirteen 
per cent; between 1860 and 1939 the 
crude birthrate declined from forty- 
two to sixteen per cent. This phe- 
nomenon of decline, of course, is char- 
acteristic of all the so-called ‘“ad- 
vanced” nations to-day; and it is due 
to the existence of an unnaturally or- 
dered society plus the decline of 
faith and the knowledge of contracep- 
tive and scientific abortion methods. 
To quote a recent utterance of Chur- 
chill not nearly so well publicised as 
his ‘“‘no-surrender” orations: ‘The 
more civilized peoples are using (con- 
traceptives) and jeopardizing their 
chances of survival in a world in which 
the barbarian is breeding against 
them.” 


NATION IN PERIL 


But the truth that we realize too 
little, and mention hardly at all, is 
that there are few nations which are 
in such imminent peril from this de- 
cline as our own. The British and 
French have fertile European stocks 
near at hand who can be drawn on 
to fill the gaps left by sterility for a 
long time to come. Moreover, they 
are great peoples who are unlikely to 
perish utterly, though they may be 
weakened and decay. For us, a hand- 
ful, the margin allowed to economic 
folly and selfishness is far smaller. 
This outpost, if not held, can be over- 
run; and the incoming tide will not 
be composed of races whom we can 
easily mould, or with whom it would 
be tolerable to us to merge. We are 
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threatened with the fate of the Ro- 
manized Britons who perished or be- 
came lost among Celtic and Teutonic 
barbarians in the age before England 
was born; that is, we can lose all— 
not freedom, like the Poles or Irish, 
but existence itself. 

Victory over Japan is not yet 
won; but even assuming victory, our 
fate seems certain unless a really in- 
tensive effort is made to avert it. No 
sign of such a thing is apparent, so 
far. Instead, a university professor 
sneers at talk of a larger Australian 
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population as “flapdoodle”; “experts” 
plan for the future and talk about “op- 
timum population” and living stan- 
dards; and the politicians dance 
around the seething pot of party con- 
troversies as though the cloud over 
our destiny did not exist. Will God 
be merciful to those who kill the life 
in the womb, or who destroy the seed 
of fertility, because they have no cour- 
age to bear and rear? He is not 
mocked: as they sow, they will reap 
—for wind, the whirlwind of destruc- 
tion. 


K 


De gradation of Marria ge 





At the end of the divorce 


business at the Norfolk and Nor- 


wich Assizes, Mr. Justice Atkinson said: “Out of 31 petitions I 
have heard there have been no children in 17 cases. It does look 
as if the determination of married people not to have children is 
a very fruitful cause for them drifting apart. In only eight of the 
cases have children been born in normal circumstancs, and in six 
cases the marriages were forced ones. If people want to make 
married life a success they are not going the right way about it 
by deliberately abstaining from having children. This attitude 
does not make for happy marriages."—The SwORD OF THE 


Spirit, November 4, 1943. 
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Hate, the Last Weapon 


HE Nazi authorities in Berlin 

have strictly forbidden anybody, 
except persons with special orders 
from the Government, to photograph 
the ruins of buildings destroyed in 
the last air raids, or to go around 
looking at the destruction wrought by 
the Allied bombers. All onlookers who 
are not on official business are to be 
inducted immediately, and without 
further formalities, into the rescue 
squads working on the clearing up of 
the debris and other emergency meas- 
ures. 

Comparing articles in many Ger- 
man papers, one has the impression 
that definite instructions have been 
given by Dr. Goebbels for using the 
destruction of Berlin as an occasion 
for stirring up hatred against the 
United Nations. Dr. Ley, supreme 
leader of the German Labor Front 
and head of the organization depart- 
ment of the Nazi Party, wrote in his 
evening paper Der Angriff : 

We preach hatred . . . We shall stir 
up this flame so that it burns higher and 
higher until it destroys our enemies. We 
experience now that fanaticism which is 
needed to understand and beat back the 
agents of the Asiatic steppes and the Anglo- 


American gangsters. Our reply to Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin is: Hate! Hate! 


It appears that the enemy’s last 
weapon is hate. There are many in 
this country who in the name of pa- 
triotism preach this same kind of hate. 
But hate will never win the war; hate 
is itself a defeat. In Christians there 
is only one kind of hate, and that is 
the hate of hate—The Wirness, Du- 
buque, Iowa, January 20, 1944. 


Rash Judgment 


NE of the easiest things in the 
world to do is to pass judgment 
on others. Because it’s so easy, and 
because we are indulging in that prac- 
tice frequently, it is necessary to be 
aware of the possible sin involved. 
We have been counseled by 
Christ: ‘Judge not and ye shall not 
be judged.” Precisely because tempta- 
tions to judge rashly occur so often, 
we become used to them and do not 
recognize them as occasions of sin. If 
we analyze the problem, we will see 
that rarely, if ever, are we in a posi- 
tion to know all of the facts in a 
case to enable us to pass a just judg- 
ment on the actions of another. Never 
are we able to see into another's heart 
and perceive the motive that prompts 
his act. Hence, we cannot do a good 
job of judging. 
It is so easy to jump at conclu- 
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sions and then state as a fact what is 
only an opinion of ours—an opinion 
too often vitiated by malice or spite 
or unkindness. Notice the next time 
you enter into a conversation how 
many judgments are passed upon 
others. If a competent judge were 
there to interrupt and ask for the evi- 
dence on which the judgment is 
based, he would insist that many of 
the conclusions were neither proper 
nor just. 

Judging rashly is perhaps the 
most prevalent of bad habits. That, 
like all other habits of sin, can be 
eradicated most easily by substituting 
in its place a good habit. If you must 
judge others, let your judgments al- 
ways be inspired by charity, or keep 
still — CATHOLIC HERALD - CITIZEN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 15, 1944. 


Izvestia and the Vatican 


F all the incendiary literary bombs 

manufactured in Moscow since 
the Teheran conference and thrown 
with such light-hearted recklessness 
into the unity of the Allied nations, 
none is likely to do greater damage 
than Izvestia’s unjust and intemperate 
attack upon the Vatican as ‘“‘pro- 
Fascist.” The palpable insincerity of 
this document may be judged by one 
of the accusations it presents. It de- 
nounces the Vatican for having kept 
silent when Italy launched her ‘“‘stab- 
in-the-back” attack on France in June, 
1940. And where, may we ask, was 
Izvestia’s own protest on that occa- 
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sion? Where was the protest of the 
Soviet Government? History records 
that at the moment when Mussolini 
stabbed France in the back the Soviet 
Government was selling war supplies 
to Hitler. 

There is no profit in recalling 
matters of this kind, or in raking over 
the old coals of what ought to be by- 
gone disagreements. Izvestia makes it 
necessary to do so, as the only availa. 
ble means of measuring the good faith 
of its own attack. Izvestia is the official 
newspaper of the Soviet Government. 
It ought to be well enough informed 
to know that the Vatican, as a temporal 
power, is a neutral state with which 
Russia’s two great allies, Britain and 
the United States, have friendly and 
confident relations. These nations have 
no doubt where the real sympathy of 
the Vatican lies in this struggle. They 
recognizé the inescapable neutrality of 
the Pope’s position; but they have had 
no difficulty in finding in his eloquent 
declarations clear evidence of his de- 
testation for those who have violated 
the rights of the little nations, who 
have committed bestial acts from one 
end of Europe to the other and who 
have attempted to elevate the dogma 
of Totalitarianism to the dignity of a 
new religion. 

Izvestia’s attack is damaging to 
the unity on which victory depends. It 
is all the more disconcerting because it 
comes at the very moment when an 
Alied army stands at the gates of 
Rome and when an Allied commis- 
sion, in which Russia is a full partner, 
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must soon accept new responsibilities 
for salvaging what can be saved in 
tly —N. Y. Times, February 4, 1944. 


Puerto Rico Scandal 


S$ an answer to the report of Gov- 
A ernor Tugwell on conditions in 
Puerto Rico, a recent editorial in the 
New York Times was stupid. 

Its first mistake was in suggest- 
ing a hush-hush on conditions, lest 
Axis propagandists capitalize on the 
report. Rotten conditions are not 
made better by keeping them secret. 
Moreover, the first step toward im- 
proving conditions is to know the true 
state of affairs. 

The Times based its argument 
that conditions had improved in 
Puerto Rico on the increase of popu- 
lation, the increase of imports and ex- 
ports and the increase of literacy. 

Most Reverend Aloysius Willin- 
get, Bishop of Ponce, issued a state- 
ment which is at once an answer to 
the Times and a defense of the Tug- 
well Report. 

The United States, says the 
Bishop, can take no credit for any in- 
crease of population in Puerto Rico. 
By promoting birth-control propa- 
ganda and by suggesting contracep- 
tive remedies, the Public Health De- 
partment has done about everything 
possible to control it, stop it, thwart 
it That these efforts have met with 
slight success is due to the completely 


-|Catholic population of Puerto Rico. 


The increase of imports and ex- 
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ports does not exactly gauge the Is- 
lands’ prosperity. Obliged to do busi- 
ness with the United States, Puerto 
Rico has become a one-crop country 
(sugar). As a result, the average fam- 
ily runs $42 in debt every year. 

Bishop Willinger acknowledges 
that increased opportunities for at- 
tending school are universally appre- 
ciated. However, this advantage is 
minimized by the sad truth that the 
education provided is godless. And 
this in Puerto Rico, where the popu- 
lation is almost completely Catholic, 
and where as a consequence there is 
no need of a compromise because of 
divergent beliefs. 

Does our government consider 
Catholicism anti-American? “Literacy 
at the sacrifice of religious and moral 
culture is a debatable asset, as the 
ever-increasing record of social degra- 
dation and criminality proves.” 

In 1898, when the percentage of 
illiteracy was higher, divorce, drunk- 
enness and juvenile crimes were un- 
known. Puerto Rico is in worse con- 
dition now than in 1898.—THE 
CATHOLIC Mirror, Springfield, Mass., 
December, 1943. 


New En glish Primate 


NTHRONED on Tuesday last as the 

sixth Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, the Most 
Reverend Bernard Griffin succeeds to 
a long line of eminent ecclesiastics in 
that See. The first Archbishop of 
Westminster was Cardinal Nicholas 
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Wiseman, regarded on the continent 
of Europe as one of the greatest per- 
sonalities of his age, one of whose 
chief tasks was the reconstruction of 
the Church in England. Previously, 
there had been bishops and vicars ap- 
ostolic in the London District. The 
Venerable Bishop Challoner will be 
remembered as the devoted pastor who 
labored in the London mission through 
fifty dismal years in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Among the illustrious personages 
who preceded the present incumbent 
as Archbishop of Westminster, are 
several renowned cardinals. After 
Cardinal Wiseman, and in their order 
of succession, they were: the Cardinals 
Manning, Vaughan, Bourne and 
Hinsley. Social reform, education and 
care of the poor were not the least 
of their undertakings. That most il- 
lustrious of English converts to Ca- 
tholicism, Cardinal Newman, never 
was Archbishop of Westminster. He 
had the unique status of being raised 
to the Sacred College although only 
a simple priest. 
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Archbishop Griffin has labored 
for many years among the working 
people, and possesses a first-hand 
knowledge of the needs of the com. 
mon man as well as of English society 
in general. In his allocution from the 
throne during the ceremonies of en. 
thronement, he stressed “‘a revival of 
Christian Catholic life” in Britain. 
He welcomed the government's plan 
for family allowances, attacked the ed- 
ucational bill which goes before Com- 
mons soon, and decried both divorce 
and contraception. What strikes us in 
the Archbishop’s allocution is the 
fact that the social problems on which 
he spoke are the same as those which 
confront us in this country. His stand 
on these questions is the same as that 
of every Catholic Bishop in the 
United States and the world over— 
one Church, one teaching. To quote 
an Anglican Vicar of Manchester, 
England, “the priests and bishops of 
the Catholic Church . . . are the one 
link which holds humanity together.” 
—The CATHOLIC LIGHT, Scranton, 
Pa., January 21, 1944. 


Statolatry 


A conception of the State which makes the rising genera- 
tions belong to it entirely, without any exception, from the ten- 
derest years up to adult life, cannot be reconciled by a Catholic 
either with Catholic doctrine or with the natural rights of the 


family.—The Encyclical NON ABBIAMO BISOGNO, June 29, 1931. 
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Mother Drexel’s Foundation 


Reprinted from THE CATHOLIC VIRGINIAN* 


TRAVELER on the Chesapeake 
A and Ohio may be surprised, 
some forty miles out from Richmond, 
to note an imposing castle-like build- 
ing on a picturesque hill overlooking 
the James River. Gothic lines give un- 
usual beauty to the red brick build- 
ing, partially covered with the rich 
foliage of English ivy. In the idyllic 
setting of the surrounding pine-cov- 
ered hills, the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People for forty-five years have been 
conducting a boarding high school for 
Colored girls of America. 

With the world-wide experiences 
of the present war, America today is 
mission-conscious in a way that she 
has never been before. From our men 
and women in service in Africa, In- 


| dia, Iceland and the islands of the 
»| Pacific come glowing accounts of the 
missionary work of 


the Catholic 
Church they have seen in actual oper- 
ation. The universality of the Catholic 
Church has been brought home to 
thousands of Americans in a way 
they might never have dreamed pos- 
sible a decade ago. They have come to 
see how consistently, how coura- 
geously, and how zealously the suc- 
cessors of Christ's apostles have car- 
tied out through the ages His last 
command to “Go forth and make dis- 
ciples of all nations.” 


While we praise and bless God 
for the deepening of interest and the 
reawakening of zeal in the hearts of 
the lay people in behalf of the mis- 
sions of the Catholic Church, it is 
well to emphasize the fact that mis- 
sionary opportunities among under- 
privileged races abound on our own 
shores here in the United States. It 
was the realization of just this fact 
that inspired the foundation, fifty-two 
years ago, of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People. The life story of this Ameti- 
can missionary community, founded 
by an American woman, is replete 
with abundant manifestations of the 
Providence of God and the concern 
of the Catholic Church for the souls 
of all men of all races. 

Today the evening of life is de- 
scending on the venerable foundress, 
Reverend Mother M. Katharine 
Drexel, as in the Motherhouse at St. 
Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., she continues to inspire 
the four hundred and sixty Sisters 
who in forty-seven missions annually 
care for some fifteen thousand Col- 
ored and Indian children. Eucharistic 
apostles she determined many years 
ago her Sisters should be, completely 
consecrated to the service of the 
Blessed Sacrament and completely 
given to the Colored and the Indian 
races. 


* 811 Floyd Ave., Richmond 20, Va., November, 1943. 
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Even as a little girl, Katharine 
Drexel was conscious of an interest 
in missions. In the pleasant shelter of 
the home of her father, Francis An- 
thony Drexel of Philadelphia, zeal for 
the American missions was lit in her 
soul by the primer account of how 
Columbus discovered America. As, 
under the instruction of her private 
tutor, she once carefuly spelled out 
the words of a large printed page on 
the discovery of America, her eyes 
rested with childlike wonder on the 
brightly colored picture of the great 
explorer first setting foot on the 
American continent, while a Francis- 
can friar planted a rough-hewn cross 
in the midst of silent groups of wide- 
eyed Indians. Then and there the lit- 
tle girl came to one important conclu- 
sion: Columbus had discovered Amer- 
ica to bring the faith to the Indians. 
With this conclusion there was born 
in her young heart a deep interest in 
the Indians of this country and a deep 
desire to help them. This interest and 
this desite were to stay with her all 
her life, leading eventually to the 
foundation of a religious community 
to work among the Indians and Col- 
ored. 

The big opportunity to help the 
Indians came years later, when Katha- 
rine had grown to womanhood with 
the example of the widely diffused 
charity of her parents ever before her. 
It was in her young womanhood that 
God enkindled to full flame the fire 
of zeal in her soul. Her lifelong in- 
terest in the Indian was heightened 
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in the time of President Grant, who 
threw the Indian reservations open to 
all religious denominations, offering 
government aid in the form of a sub- 
sidy of $100 a year for every child 
enrolled in a religious school. When 
this offer was made, Catholic mis. 
sioners, laboring against terrific odds 
in the bleak Western mission field, 
longed for some means to erect Cath. 
olic boarding schools lest the Indian 
children be lost to the faith. They saw 
in this proposal a God-sent opportu- 
nity and decided to act upon it. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Two intrepid Indian missioners 
in the great West, Msgr. Stephan and 
Father, later Bishop Marty, OS.B., 
decided to come East and lay the sit- 
uation before the Drexels of Philadel- 
phia, the renown of whose charity 
had penetrated even the lonely places 
of the West. Their meeting with 
young Miss Katharine Drexel opened 
up a new epoch in the annuls of 
American missionary life. So im- 
pressed was she with the tale they 
told, so on fire was her spirit with 
desire to help them preserve the heri- 
tage of faith for the downtrodden In- 
dian, that she and her two sisters de- 
cided to make a tour of the West and 
see for themselves the situation. The 
result of that tour was the erection of 
a line of thirty-five Catholic Indian 
boarding schools, stretching from 
what was then Washington Territory 
to the Mexican border. 


But the situation was not com- 
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plete with the erection of the schools. 
Soon after, Congress recalled Presi- 
dent Grant’s offer, and the missioners 
were left with the problem not only 
of maintaining the schools but of 
completely supporting the children as 
well. Indian missioners that day were 
few and it became very evident to 
young Miss Drexel that if the faith of 
the Indians was to be saved, there was 
need of missionaries to operate these 
schools. 

So strong was her desire to see 
suficient missionaries in this field, 
that, on a visit to Rome, in an inter- 
view granted to her and her sisters by 
Pope Leo XIII, she begged him to 
send missionaries to the American In- 
dians. With a penetrating smile that 
was to leave an indelible impression 
on her mind, he turned to her and 
said: “Why not become a missioner 
yourself, my child?” That was the 
word for which her directors had evi- 
dently been waiting, as they had up to 
that time withheld their decision to 
allow her to fulfill her desire to give 
herself to God in the religious life. 

Under the saintly guidance of 
the Rt. Rev. James O’Connor, Bishop 
of Omaha and one-time pastor of St. 
Dominic’s Church, Holmesburg, Pa., 
and the most Rev. Patrick John Ryan, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, Miss 
Katharine Drexel humbly and coura- 
geously undertook the foundation of 
a religious community dedicated to 
the evangelization of the Colored and 
Indian races. 

The Congregation of the Sisters 
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of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians 
and Colored People was founded in 
1891 when fourteen young women, 
having completed their novitiate with 
the Sisters of Mercy in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., returned with Rev. Mother M. 
Katharine to establish the first Moth- 
erhouse at the Drexel country home- 
stead at Torresdale, Pa., now St. Mi- 
chael’s Shrine of the True Cross. 
Shortly after, the present Mother- 
house at Cornwells Heights was com- 
pleted. There the work dedicated to 
the Blessed Sacrament began its home 
mission apostolate with the opening 
of Holy Providence School for needy 
Colored children. From this humble 
beginning it has spread to nineteen 
different states where, in forty-seven 
missions, the Sisters carry on a vast 
educational, social and  catechetical 
program for these two underprivil- 
eged races. Adorers first of their Eu- 
charistic God, the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, by His grace, aim 
to vivify in their own lives His 
Eucharistic virtues before planting 
them in the souls of those “who walk 
in darkness and the shadows of 
death.” The keynote of their service 
is summed up in their Holy Rule: 
“The special object of the members 
of the Congregation is to apply them- 
selves zealously to the service of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament by en- 
deavoring to lead the Indian and Col- 
ored Races to the knowledge and 
love of God, and to make of them 
living temples of Our Lord’s Divin- 
ity.” 








The first band of Sisters to begin 
a long train of missionary journeys 
from the Motherhouse were those 
who, in 1894, opened St. Catherine’s 
Mission among the Pueblo Indians in 
Santa Fe. The historic city of Santa 
Fe rests with quiet dignity in the 
midst of a number of ancient pueblos, 
each named for a particular saint— 
Santa Clara, San Domingo, San Fel- 
ipe, San Ildefonso, San Juan, Santa 
Anna, etc. From these pueblos the 
children are gathered for St. Cather- 
ine’s Indian school and maintained 
there through their grammar school 
course, often through their high 
school course. All that is best in In- 
dian culture, art and handicraft is en- 
couraged in their young lives, while 
the Sisters aim to steep their souls in 
the beauty of Catholic truth and wor- 
ship, so that, when they leave the 
boarding school, they will carry with 
them an unyielding sense of their in- 
corporation in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

After the establishment of a 
school among the Pueblos, the Sisters 
next undertook a foundation among 
the Navajos at St. Michael’s, Arizona. 


Ever since the coming of the Span- — 


iatds, the Navajos have been shep- 
herds, with all the desert for their 
homes. They have no fixed places of 
abode but follow their flocks where 
the pastures are best. Out in the heart 
of their reservation, St. Michael’s was 
built. Annually some three hundred 
of these children of the desert are 
brought into school. From shy, 
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ragged, wondering little ones, they 
soon develop into wide-awake stu. 
dents with all the extra-curricular in- 
terests of the modern boy or girl. 
The work of this mission has resulted 
in bringing some five thousand Nava- 
jos to the Catholic Faith. 


SociAL AND CATECHETICAL 


At St. Augustine’s Mission in 
Winnebago, Nebraska, the Sisters con- 
duct a boarding school for the Win- 
nebago and Omaha tribes. In the his- 
toric old pueblo of Laguna, New Mex- 
ico, San Jose Mission serves as a visi- 
tation center for the neighboring pueb- 
los of Mesita, Acoma, Acomita, San 
Fidel, Paraje, Encinal, etc. Tegawitha 
Mission, among the Navajos in 
Houck, Arizona, serves as a day 
school for both Navajo and Mexican 
children. In addition, the Sisters main- 
tain there a Health Center for the 
relief of the poor Indians about, who 
come in large numbers for medical 
attention. At Marty, South Dakota, 
the Sisters are engaged in teaching the 
Sioux tribe. Their latest Indian mis- 
sion was opened in Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa, last year, with both a day 
school and boarding school for the 
Osage Indians. 

All the Sisters’ Indian Missions 
are centers of social and catechetical, 
as well as educational endeavor. In 
groups, the Sisters make regular visi- 
tations of the Indian dwellings, 
searching out the sick and old, in- 
structing the ignorant. 

If the Red Man of America fi 
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. \ yeats ago called out for a vigorous 


Catholic apostolate, the deplorable 
state of the Colored Man made a like 
apostolate imperative for him. To the 
members of this race particularly, 
Reverend Mother M. Katharine and 
her community, the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, have dedicated the 
larger part of their missionary efforts. 
From the very beginning, the commu- 
nity has aimed to extend the best in 
Catholic education and culture to Col- 
ored youth of America. Today their 
parochial and high schools for the 
Colored dot most of the important 
cities, North, South and Middle West. 
Thousands of children annually are 
grounded in Catholic principles in 
their schools and high schools located 
in Atlanta, Beaumont, Biloxi, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, 
Camden, N. J, Gulfport, Lake 
Charles, Macon, Montgomery, Nash- 
ville, New Iberia, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Port Arthur, Rock Castle, St. 
Louis. Many others are reached 
through social service centers at Bos- 
ton and St. Louis. 

In the historic city of New Or- 
leans is one of the most active cen- 
ters of their missionary apostolate. 
There in the Crescent City, five paro- 
chial schools, one high school and 











Xavier University, including a Col- 

















in- 








lege, a School of Music, a School of 
hysical Education, a School of So- 
ial Studies, run the whole gamut of 
ducational opportunities. 
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In this day when radical forces, 
by the spread of their materialistic 
philosophy, are aiming so pointedly 
to organize leaders of modern pagan- 
ism among the underprivileged races 
of America, the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament in Xavier University, the 
only Catholic college and university 
in America for the Colored, have 
rounded out their educational pro- 
gram for this race by opening up to 
them the fullest opportunity for men- 
tal, moral and physical development. 
Already hundreds of Xavier gradu- 
ates have taken prominent places in 
the business and professional life of 
the South. Through them a strong 
current of Catholic thought and Cath- 
olic culture flows into the southern 
Colored life. Realizing full well, as a 
well known Archbishop has recently 
said, that the Colored missions are 
the “responsibility number one” of 
the Catholic Church in America, they 
aim always, not only to bring as many 
as possible of the Colored to the 
knowledge and love of the Truth, but 
to make of them in turn zealous apos- 
tles for the conversion of their own 
people. It is their hope and their 
prayer that God will continue to raise 
up among these people strong Catho- 
lic leaders to stem the tide of mate- 
rialism and to extend the Kingdom of 
God in what is one of the richest and 
largest mission fields in the Catholic 
Church. A scarce 300,000 of our 12,- 
000,000 Colored population are Cath- 
olic. The vast disproportion is a chal- 
lenge to all Catholic Americans. 
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With the development of this 
extensive educational and social pro- 
gram, the far-seeing foundress of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored People saw still 
another field for her divinely inspired 
apostolate. Making a personal tour of 
the rural districts of Louisiana, as 
years before she had made of the In- 
dian reservations when there were 
neither streamlined buses nor a Cali- 
fornia Limited, she saw for herself a 
poverty and wretchedness that one 
would have to witness to believe pos- 
sible in America. In some sections she 
found that schooling in miserable 
shacks had been arranged for the Col- 
ored children for only four months 
of the year; in others, not even this 
provision had been made. Thus it came 
to pass that the Sisters erected some 
twenty modest rural schools and ar- 
ranged for their staffing by the gradu- 
ates of Xavier University. Part-time 
salaries were arranged for four others, 
where the state had provided only 
four months schooling. These schools 
have been operating for twenty years 
under the supervision of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, opening up 
to the forgotten poor child of the 
back districts the golden opportunity 
of Catholic training. The work done 
by the self-sacrificing young women 
teachers who have received their de- 
grees from Xavier University has 
been aptly described as one of the 
finest pieces of Catholic Action in 
America today. At great personal sac- 
rifice they go out and live among 


these people during the scholastic year } sim’ 
in a generous desire to share with | of th 
them the fruits of their own splendid } of G 
Catholic training. 
Ame 
their 

Hand in hand with their educa- | the s 
tional work, the Sisters have organ- § Sacrz 
ized a series of catechetical centers for | pray 
the instruction of adults as well as } tame 
children who do not attend Catholic } King 
schools. The visitation of homes of | in tl 
both Indian and Colored people is a } ored 
means of coming in contact with 
thousands who otherwise might not | Ame 
be reached. On the cornerstone of | the | 
Xavier University in New Orleans the } our 
Sisters have inscribed: “God’s greatest } aries 
work is man; man’s master art is the 
leading of man to God.” Deeply con- 
scious themselves of the tremendous 
value of every human soul purchased 
by the redeeming Blood of the Son of 
God, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment tread the highways and the by- 
ways of American life to bring ever 
possible help and aid to Colored and 
Indian people. From the Sacramental 
Presence they receive the impetus and 
sustaining strength of all their mis- 
sionary activity. From the silent adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, exposed 
daily on the altar of the Motherhouse 
at Cornwells Heights, Pa., the Sisters 
go forth on fire with His Love to set 
other hearts aflame with that Love. In 
a very intimate way they come in con- 
tact with the poverty of soul and body 
hovering over our underprivileged 
races. With these, it is their constant 
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aim to share the “depths of the riches 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God” (Romans xi, 35). 

Theirs is a missionary work in an 
American missionary field, even as 
their spirit is a Eucharistic spirit in 
the service of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is of the essence of their 
prayer that God in the Blessed Sac- 
rament may be glorified and the 
Kingdom of His grace may triumph 
in the souls of all Indians and Col- 
ored people. 

This is a missionary age. The 
American mission field is white for 
the harvest. Millions of souls right at 
our very doors cry out for mission- 
aries. In their adorations before the 
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Blessed Sacrament daily exposed on 
the Motherhouse altar, the Sisters 
have foremost in their prayers a plea 
for more and more missionary voca- 
tions: 

"O God, without Whom noth- 
ing is holy, nothing is strong, raise up 
to Thyself, we beseech Thee, through 
this Blessed Sacrament and Thy 
Sacred Heart, apostles mighty in word 
and work, whose hearts burning with 
the fire of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Thy Son, may out of their abundance 
speak Thy Word, and draw the hearts 
of men to Thy knowledge and love 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Humanitarians and the War 


Human society at all times unfortunately is afflicted by 


“men of prey,” who, caring nothing for justice or the equal 
rights of their fellow-men, seek to satisfy their appetities and 
lusts without restraint. The idea of even a measure of mercy to- 
ward their victims never affects their chosen way of life. They 
deliberately set out to thieve, rape and murder; in short, they 
make war upon society. Now, it is typical of the disordered rea- 
soning of our humanitarians who spare the murderer so feel- 
ingly, that they appear to be wholeheartedly behind our war 
effort. For what else is our war effort if not the infliction of the 
death penalty upon our enemy because of past, present and 
would-be crimes against society? Of course, humanitarianism is 
one of the most illogical disorders in our midst—NeEw ZEALAND 
TABLET, October 20, 1943. 











Church and Politics in Mexico 
Most Rev. Luis M. Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico City 


Reprinted from The NEw Wor ip* 


Wi regard to the agitation which in recent days has centered around 
religious affairs, it seems to me pertinent to set forth certain concepts 
which, although they have been expressed on other occasions, are very oppor- 
tune at this time in determining the true attitude of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. 

1. The Catholic Church in Mexico is not allied with the National 
Action Party, the National Sinarchist Union, or any other organization of a 
civic or political character, although these may be made up of Catholics and 
have Catholic tendencies; therefore she has affirmed on many occasions, and 
proved by her conduct, her firm and sincere purpose to keep within the 
spiritual field that corresponds to her, however much she leaves Catholics 
at liberty to join, on their own responsibility, the civic or political organi- 
zations which they prefer for the fulfilment of their duties as citizens, so 
long as they do not depart from the general norms of the Church. 

2. The Catholic Church in Mexico is not responsible, consequently, for 
what such organizations say or try to do; nor is she responsible for the 
opinions or inferences of Catholic writers or orators, since the authentic voice 
of the Church is expressed only through her official channels. 

3. The Catholic Church in Mexico has accepted the present legal situa- 
tion not because she does not heartily desire that certain legal restrictions 
which actually limit Catholic activities should disappear, but because she 
respects the reality in which she lives and knows that all vital processes in 
societies, as well as in individuals, are realized by means of a slow and 
methodical evolution. 

4. The Catholic Church in Mexico is disposed, as has been practically 
manifested on many occasions, to collaborate sincerely and efficaciously with 
the Civil Government for the good of the Country in the corresponding 
field. 

5. At a time when Mexico is engaged in a transcendental war, which 
will mark a new road in human history, I deem it inopportune and anti- 
patriotic to arouse discussions that divide Mexicans, no matter how impor- 
tant these may appear; for the solemnity of this hour requires that all our 
energy and enthusiasm be concentrated upon strengthening that national 
unity which the President of the Republic has recommended, and which is 
the secret of the triumph, well-being and happiness of our country. 


* 109 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., November 26, 1943. 
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Love in Sacrifice 
Denis Mooney, O.F.M. 


Reprinted from ORATE FRATRES* 


uR Blessed Lord summarized His 

teaching in these words: “If any 
one wishes to come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me. For he who would 
save his life will lose it; but he who 
loses his life for My sake will find 
it’ (Matt. xvi, 24f). When I give 
stious consideration to this teaching 
of Christ and bring the idea of self- 
denial down from the realm of the- 
ory to the practices of my daily life, 
I must view self-denial from the two- 
fold aspect of loving and giving, oth- 
ewise I shall fall into one of two 
possible errors. 

If I look upon self-denial only 
from the natural viewpoint of giving, 
I may be led to the false assumption 
that the end of the Christian life is 
mortification; I shall tend to identify 
holiness with austerity and be pre- 
occupied with giving up created things 
as far as it is humanly possible. Such 
an attitude would rightly be styled 
tigorism—a cold, uninspired insist- 
ence on the negative aspect of sacri- 
fice. 

This was an error of the Jan- 
senists, who tended to regard motti- 
fication as the essence of Christian 
perfection and a sure sign of predes- 
tination. Their mistake was not in 
their austerity, since the saints were 


austere, and the Man who said “deny 
thyself and take up thy cross” cer- 
tainly taught an austere doctrine and 
lived an austere life. They erred in 
their attitude towards creatures and 
their conception of the place of mor- 
tification in the Christian life. In oth- 
er words, they were preoccupied with 
the giving instead of the loving. It is 
clear that unless giving is the willing 
expression of love or preference for 
God, it has no supernatural signifi- 
cance for the giver. Love is the heart 
of true sacrifice; it finds its expres- 
sion in eager self-offering. 

There is another and far more 
common error which arises from re- 
garding self-denial from the external, 
negative viewpoint of giving. Con- 
sidered by the natural mentality with- 
out the understanding of the interior 
motive of love, giving is a painful act 
of separation. If I see only the nat- 
ural pain of giving, I shall falsely 
conclude that a merciful God and 
loving Father does not expect His 
children to impose on themselves the 
painful practices necessary to attain 
and to preserve the spirit of detach- 
ment from creatures. The idea of mor- 
tification will be repugnant to me. I 
shall be like a young man who is 
told he must give an expensive pres- 
ent to a young lady he does not love. 


* The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., January 23, 1944. 
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I shall see no purpose to giving up 
any pleasure that is not forbidden un- 
der pain of sin, no matter how world- 
ly that pleasure may be. 

Failing to see the real purpose of 
self-denial, I shall be reluctant to pro- 
pose to myself or to others any real 
practices of penance and unworldli- 
ness for fear of imposing unnecessary 
burdens, in spite of the divine in- 
junction to do penance. Our Lord tells 
me not to fear the consequences of 
abandoning the pleasures and inter- 
ests of the world. He says I should 
not be anxious about food, clothing, 
reputation, or even life itself, for aft- 
er all these things the heathens seek. 
Then He continues: ‘Fear not little 
flock, for it has pleased your Father 
to give you a kingdom. Sell what you 
have and give alms” (Luke xii, 32f). 
I must not interpret this to mean that 
as long as I have confidence in my 
Father penance is not important, for 
the whole context expresses the op- 
posite, namely, that I must not be 
afraid to despise the world and its 
pleasures and do penance. 


ALL ARE CALLED 


If I regard self-denial only as a 
giving up of the kingdom of the 
world, and see not the kingdom of 
love which the Father gives in place 
of it, then the practice of voluntary 
mortification in my life will be re- 
duced to that vague and almost im- 
perceptible minimum which, viewed 
theoretically, I consider sufficient to 
keep me from falling into sin. It is 
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this impractical reasoning that is al- 
lowing the spirit of worldliness to 
pervade the Christian life. 

With such a mentality I shall ex- 
plain away the mortified and de. 
tached lives of holy people by say- 
ing that they are special and priv- 
ileged souls and that it is extremism 
to teach all Christians, no matter what 
their state of life, are called to de- 
tachment from the world. The fol- 
lowing words of the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, would seem to be di- 
rected precisely at such a false notion. 
In his encyclical on the third centen- 
ary of the death of St. Francis de 
Sales he says: “Christ has constituted 
the Church holy and the source of 
sanctity, and all those who take her 
for guide and teacher must, by the 
divine will, tend to holiness of life. 
‘This is the will of God, your sanc- 
tification,’ says St. Paul. What kind 
of sanctity? The Lord Himself de- 
clared it when He said: ‘You, there- 
fore, are to be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ Let no one think 
that this is addressed to a select few 
and that others are permitted to re- 
main in an inferior degree of virtue. 
‘The law obliges, as is clear, absolute- 
ly everyone in the world without ex- 
ception.” 

When I regard self-denial from 
the twofold aspect of loving and giv- 
ing, only then can I understand the 
example and teaching of Christ, the 
lives of the saints and the writings of 
the spiritual authors. The saints were 
not canonized because of their morti- 
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fications, but because of their whole- 
hearted love for God, yet the unde- 
niable fact that they did lead mortified 
and detached lives, whether in the 
world or in the cloister, is too signifi- 
cant to be overlooked. In renouncing 
earthly pleasures, even though they 
used them according to the nature of 
their state, it was not because they 
considered created things as evil, for 
certainly it would give no honor to 
God to prefer Him to something bad. 
Nor did they consider the enjoyment 
of anything above necessity as a sin. 
Their minds were not occupied with 
merely avoiding sin, but with loving 
God, without which the avoidance of 
sin is not possible in practice. 

The saints recognized the God- 
given things of this world simply as 
reflections of God’s lovable perfec- 
tions, or “samples” (exemplata), as 
St. Bonaventure calls them. Seeing God 
manifested in His creation, they de- 
veloped an insatiable desire for Him 
and they were inspired and moved by 
grace to sacrifice the samples in or- 
der to show their preference and hun- 
get for the Reality. By thus emptying 
themselves of earthly affections, they 
invited into their hearts the supernat- 
ural gift of divine love in which alone 
is holiness and true joy. The saints 
were preoccupied with loving and the 
giving spontaneously followed. They 
regarded mortification not as an end, 
but simply as a means of expressing 
with joy and generosity the interior 
pteference of love for God, and at the 
same time as a very necessary means 
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of restraining the life of the senses 
and strengthening the life of the 
spirit. If the saints felt the need of 
penance, how much more reason I 
have to practice it! 

The Christian life expresses it- 
self essentially by an interior life of 
love, and for that reason I should 
simplify my activity by striving to 
form the “single heart” of love for 
God. This practice of directing my af- 
fections to God will enlighten and 
encourage me through grace to rid 
myself gradually of all acts that do 
not proceed from this supernatual mo- 
tive. This aim is possible to a child 
and does not involve any special au- 
sterities. If I do not first learn to do 
things for God, I shall not invite 
the grace to give up anything or to 
bear anything for Him. 

If I expect my love for God to 
be accompanied by the feelings and 
sentiments that attend human love, I 
shall find it difficult to see the rela- 
tionship between love and self-denial. 
The sacrifices required by human 
love are sweetened by the encourage- 
ment and consolation of emotional ex- 
perience which both prompts and re- 
wards the giving. In the supernatural 
order, however, love is essentially a 
matter of the will, not of the feelings, 
and it is not necessarily accompanied 
by any emotion. When an act of giv- 
ing receives no conscious encourage- 
ment or recompense, it is repugnant 
to the natural inclinations. Acts of love 
for God proceed from faith and hope 
and these are purely spiritual, not 
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emotional, qualities. The spiritual 
“taste” for supernatural giving can be 
acquired only by. persevering effort of 
the will against the opposition of na- 
ture. When it is once experienced, 
however, the progress of the soul to- 
wards the total gift of itself is no 
longer impeded by minimized _prin- 
ciples, by worldly standards or by 
tepidity; it goes forward eagerly and 
generously in its cooperation with 
grace and is retarded only by inherent 
human weakness and those attach- 
ments which are yet to be dissolved 
by wholehearted love for God. 

All the saints understood the re- 
lationship between love for God and 
the use of created things. In fact the 
saints are the only ones who really 
loved creatures, because they saw and 
loved the Creator in them and used 
them only for the purpose for which 
they were made, namely, the glory of 
God; and, since the creatures brought 
them closer to God, they loved them 
the more. Worldly people on the other 
hand do not really love creatures. They 
love themselves, and they use pleas- 
ure for the satisfaction of their self- 
love; so that when they have ex- 
hausted the pleasure in a creature, 
they cast it aside. St. Francis of As- 
sisi had a most wholesome love of 
creatures, but he did not express it 
by indulging in the pleasures of sense. 
Seeing the perfections of his heavenly 
Father in them, he called them by the 
affectionate name of brothers and sis- 
ters. 


Like St. Francis I must seek to 
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restore the relationship between nuy- 
self and other creatures which the| 
Creator intended. I must free myself 
from any attachment to created things 
and supernaturalize my natural affec- 
tions. Then the things of this world 
will be a help and not a hindrance to 
my union with God. The joyful saint 
of Assisi was completely detached 
from all earthly things so that even 
death could find no human ties to 
sever and he welcomed it as “sister 
death” come to conduct him to his 
Father in heaven. 


ForsaKke Worip_y STANDARDS 


Death will be unwelcome and 
difficult for me in so far as I am still 





alive to the world by attachment to} 


its pleasures, for separation is always| 
hard. Whatever natural affection I do 
not supernaturalize or offer to God, 
freely in life will be torn away by) 
force in death. Then I shall no longer’ 
be free to give up my will, my judg-' 
ment, and my love of pleasure. They, 
will give me up, and will mock my 
folly; and that will make it hard to} 
die even in the state of grace. On 
the other hand, if I have been a co- 
victim with Christ on my Calvary of 
the Mass by a wholehearted love and 
complete self-offering, expressed by 
detachment from all things, then | 
shall no more die at death. 

From my communion with Christ, 
the Head, I must learn to die in or- 
der to live; die to all merely natural 
desires; be crucified to the world. “If 
then any man is in Christ, he ts 4 
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mew creature; the former things have 
passed away; behold, they are made 
new” (2 Cor. v, 17). I must forsake 
the standards of the world and its 
trifling vanities and use its goods ac- 
cording to the requirements of my 
state of life out of love for God, not 
from the craving for pleasure; and 
then gather up all else to offer as the 
species of my sacrificial gift. Jesus 
comes to me in holy Communion to 
give me the zeal and strength and 
courage to immolate myself with Him 
and to become a new creature: then 
I must no longer compromise with 
the spirit of the world, for “He who 
is not with Me is against Me,” said 


| our Lord, ‘‘and he who does not gath- 
‘er with Me scatters” (Matt. xii, 30). 


My Communion is to be an an- 
ticipation of heaven, where I shall be 


| united to God for all eternity in the 


degree that I have achieved resem- 


_ blance to the victimhood of His Son. 
_ May each fervent Communion pre- 
| pare and strengthen me for a more 


sacrificial life, that when I return to 
my Sacrifice, my offering will be rich- 
er—for all that is offered is changed 
and all that is changed is given back 
in divine grace. 

Now that I have a clearer picture 
of my part in the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and of what it means to be a 
co-victim with Christ, the liturgical 


| prayers of the Mass begin to have life 


and a deep personal significance. 
Prayers which I had thought rather 
meaningless begin to reveal the tre- 
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mendous truths and practices of my 
Catholic faith. 

I did not realize before that to 
love God necessarily implies that I 
despise the world. Yet these two ideas 
are as inseparable as the concave and 
convex sides of the paten and chalice 
which contain the sacred species. Re- 
garded from beneath, the convex side 
discloses nothing but a curving away 
from the earth, but seen from above, 
the concave side turns upward and in- 
wards to enclose the sacred body and 
blood of Jesus. 

So here below, I must occupy my- 
self in turning my affections away 
from the world by a preference for 
God, so that God looking from above 
may behold my heart turned upward 
towards Him and enfolding His be- 
loved Son. “Do not love the world, 
or the things that are in the world. 
If anyone loves the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him” (1 John 
ii, 15). St. Augustine, commenting on 
this text of Sacred Scripture says: 
“When it is said, ‘love not these 
things,’ it does not mean, do not eat, 
do not drink, do not beget children, 
but only that these things may not 
bind you by your loving of them; 
lest you love that for enjoyment which 
you ought to have for use” (Homily 
2 on 1 John ii, 15). 

Because lawful pleasures are good 
in themselves I thought that I might 
enjoy them at will and love God at 
the same time; but now I understand 
that sacrifice is the language of love, 
and the source of true love. St. Teresa 
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of Avila expressed great sorrow for 
having been misled and kept from an 
earlier discovery of this truth. She 
says: “I am now grieved when I con- 
sider how much my soul suffered and 
what little help it received from any- 
one but God, and how many oppor- 
tunities I had for pleasure and pas- 
times by being told they were lawful” 
(Life, VIII, 16). St. Francis of As- 
sisi, far from seeking comfort and joy 
in the pleasure afforded by creatures, 
insisted that true joy is a spiritual 
quality and is to be found in being 
poor, despised and persecuted, as our 
Lord explained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Why is it that so many peo- 
ple are unhappy? They fear that by 
renouncing themselves they will be 
miserable, and failure to do it is the 
reason why they are miserable. 


MortTIFYING THE SENSES 


In order to teach me how to spurn 
the pleasures which attract my senses, 
St. Paul gives me the example of the 
farmer, who reaps a harvest in the 
same proportion as he sacrifices the 
seed. The seed-grain, which is very 
good in itself, is only a sample of the 
harvest; and it is the farmer’s love for 
the harvest that inspires him to treat 
the seed as though he despises it — 
to sacrifice the pleasure of using it, 
and to throw it into the ground. In 
the spiritual life, all the goods of this 
world—the natural use of my facul- 
ties and all the good pleasures found 
in God’s creatures—are mere seeds or 
created samples of the spiritual har- 
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vest of joy to be had in the posses- 
sion of God. My spiritual harvest is 
to be eternal (that word should be 
given much thought) ; but I shall reap 
only in proportion to my love of the 
harvest. This love will be expressed 
by the sacrifice I make during life of 
the seed-grains of pleasure, the sam. 
ples of joy. ““He who sows sparingly,” 
says St. Paul, “will also reap sparing. 
ly, and he who sows bountifully will 
also reap bountifully” (2 Cor. ix, 6). 

I did not realize that I ought to 
be a spiritual farmer walking through 
the fields of daily life in this earthly 
springtime of eternity, joyfully and 
generously casting away the seeds of 
profitless pleasure, and treating with 
disdain the pleasure of using them; so 
that I might say with St. Paul: “For 
His sake I have suffered the loss of 
all things, and I count them as dung 
that I may gain Christ” (Phil. iii:8). 
Yet Holy Mother the Church time and 
again in the collects and other prayers 
of the Mass tells me to spurn and 
trample under foot the pleasures of 
this life, in order to attain the things 
of heaven. 

I did not realize that the Holy 
Sacrifice is really my sacrifice and that 
I ought therefore to bring an offering. 
Yet, almost every day in the Mass, the 
secret-prayer reminds me that the 
Mass is the sacrifice of the Church, of 
the mystical body of Christ, of which 
I am a member, for the oblation is 
usually designated as our offering. 

I did not understand that the 
Mass is a blessed exchange in which 
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the gift of my will is transformed into 
the life of Christ and comes back to 
me through the divine gift of grace 
in holy Communion. Yet, the post- 
communion so often speaks of it. 

By way of illustration, if I take 
the Mass for the feast of St. Francis 
of Assisi (October 4) and read the 
prayers in the light of these ideas I 
find therein some very practical and 
far-reaching implications for my per- 
sonal Christian life. The collect says: 
“O God . . . make us, like him, de- 
spise the goods of earth and ever re- 
joice to partake of the gifts of heav- 
en.” The epistle tells me, in the words 
of St. Paul, to be crucified to the 
world, and to become a new crea- 
ture. In the gospel, our Lord says that 
His doctrine of the cross, whereby 
He calls upon His followers to take 
up His yoke, is “folly” to worldly 
people, because His truth is hidden 
from the wise and prudent of this 
world. The secret-prayer says: ‘‘Sanct- 
ify, O Lord, the offerings we dedicate 
to Thee... ” And what offering can 
it mean, as far as I am concerned, 
except the oblation of my will, ex- 
pressed by the pleasures I have de- 
spised and the crosses I have endured 
as the “species” for my offertory? Fi- 
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nally, the postcommunion is the 
prayer of the mystical body for the re- 
turn gift of God’s grace: ‘Pour forth, 
O Lord, Thy grace from heaven to 
magnify Thy Church... . ” 

Hence, I shall discover the life 
in the liturgy in proportion as I bring 
life to it, by a real desire to love God 
with my whole heart and a willing- 
ness to pay the sweet price of that 
love, which is the immolation of my- 
self in union with Christ by seeking 
God's good pleasure in everything and 
desiting nothing else for its own sake. 

As a fitting conclusion to these 
thoughts, and as an expression of my 
sincere intention to become a zealous 
and true Christian, I recite this prayer 
from the secret of the Mass for the 
last Sunday after Pentecost: “Be thou 
gracious, O Lord, to our humble ap- 
peals, and, after receiving the prayers 
and offerings of Thy people, convert 
the hearts of all to Thyself, so that, 
having been set free from the greed 
of earthly pleasures, we may pass on 
to the desire of heavenly treasures. 
Through our Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
God, world without end. Amen.” 


Realism in Politics 


What is called realism in politics has the same property as 
other intoxicants. It goes quickly to the heads of those who are 
not used to it—The UNtversE, London, December 17, 1943. 











Rex: years of cruel war have 
passed, as we enter upon the 
last stage of the liberation march. In 
this decisive moment, dear Brethren, 
we as Polish Bishops address you in 
a joint pastoral letter. Polish hearts 
are filled with longing for home. Po- 
lish soldiers are preparing to land on 
the continent, thinking and dreaming 
of Poland. Their desire is to recon- 
quer and to drive out the foe—to re- 
build a great and just Poland. 

Polish airmen strive for the mas- 
tery of the Polish skies. The veterans 
of Narvik and Tobruk, who shed 
their blood amid northern snows and 
desert sands, long for the final “halt” 
at the end of their long march home. 

Many of our brethren who have 
come from Russia, at present form a 
well-disciplined army and represent 
our Nation’s main forces in the East. 
They let their thoughts go out to- 
wards Lwow and Wilno and their 
swords are ready to carve on the gates 
of those cities the words: This is Po- 
land. 

What will Poland be like? 

Our nation, which preferred 
honor and battle for her independ- 
ence in this most difficult and epoch- 
al moment—and certainly there has 
been no greater unanimity among us 
since the times of Jagiello — now 


Statement of Polish Bishops 


Text of the Joint Pastoral Letter issued in London, October 10, 1943 by the Most 

Rev. Joseph Gawlina, Military Vicar for the Armed Forces of Poland, and the 

Most Rev. Charles Radonski, Ordinary of all Polish Catholics in England and de 
jure Bishop of Wloclawek in Poland. 
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awaits the just fulfillment of its war 
aims. 

The ashes of Warsaw, the ruins 
of our cities, our exiled and deported 
Polish population, our martyrs in 
concentration camps, our famine. 
stricken children, our country relent. 
lessly carrying on its battle in the 
dark and clandestine channels of the 
underground, the living and the dead 
—in a word—the entire Polish na- 
tion, shouts for justice. Opus justitiae 
pax (Peace is the work of Justice), 
that is the Polish motto. 

Poland will rise again, but will 
the Poles? 

In every underground publica. 
tion there is one predominant note: 
“The call for revival.” 

Our Brethren at home are fully 
aware that the achievement of exter- 
nal war aims does not secure a bet- 
ter future unless it is preceded by a 
spiritual revival. 

Our country demands that the 
future be founded on solid moral 
values. We are not those who cry 
“Poland, Poland,” meaning all the 
while themselves and their own ad- 
vancement. With deepest emotion we 
have followed the golden thoughts 
woven underground by our oppressed 
nation. The present holds more fo 
Poland than suffering and woe. A 
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this very hour she is creating thoughts, 
clear, new, and solid. 

There is one thing our country 
cannot as yet accomplish: Under the 
present rule of the Prince of Dark- 
ness it cannot as yet realize its noble 
purpose. That is what she expects of 
us in exile. 

“Be our foreign ambassador, 
ours is oppression and thought, yours 
is freedom and deed.” 

My dear Brethren, are we worthy 
of them? “We travel against the cur- 
rent,” they calmly confess. “Demand- 
ing an honest man, imploring the re- 
establishment of law, demanding the 
Kingdom of God on earth, begging 
for justice and love, we call upon 
you to be fervent.” 


REVIVAL OF Spirit 


They call us to an internal re- 
vival of spirit, to the absolute con- 


:} sequency of Catholicism, to an active 


front before the world. They even 
utge the transformation of the Po- 
lish character. Courage, decision and 
intransigence are traits of their stand. 
“They travel against the current.” 
And how is it with us? If religion 
demands of us a small effort, how 
many of us go with the current of 
comfort, how many of us sin by lack 
of courage? Their motto is truth. As 
a result their thoughts flow from a 
most pure and holy source. “I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life” 
said our Lord before His Passion. 
Supported by the eternal truth, 
they firmly advance into the future, 
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disregarding the threatening dangers, 
prison or death. 

Their desire is to build a future 
Poland on Christ, as a cornerstone, 
“for other foundation no man can 
lay, but that which is laid; which is 
Christ Jesus” (I Cor. 2, 12). And to 
this foundation they wish to add 
“gold, silver and precious stones” but 
not “wood, hay or stubble” (I Cor. 
2, 33); 

For they know the profound 
truth that one cannot raise a strong 
edifice on a weak foundation. They 
realize that they cannot build a great 
future with a small people. They 
know that chiselled stone and not air 
gives firmness to a building. Nations 
march toward greatness by truth and 
not by a mere front or deception. 

Therefore, they rightly disown 
themselves of “double-tongued” per- 
sons (I Tim. 3, 8); they avoid those 
“having an appearance indeed of god- 
liness, but denying the power there- 
of” (2 Tim. 3, 5); they resist those 
“who resist the truth, men corrupted 
in mind” (2 Tim. 3, 8). 

It is their conviction that good 
ends can never be attained through 
evil means. The Christianity they pro- 
fess is whole, entire and thorough- 
going, based on the Gospels and on 
the teaching of the Church. 

Their purpose is to unite all Po- 
lish strength in a fight for Catholic 
principles and ideals. They believe 
with all their hearts and souls that 
Catholicism alone can and must 
bring nations together, smooth out 
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differences existing between oppos- 
ing factions and in the orientation of 
political parties. 

Truly, the Church of God is 
Catholic, i.e. universal. Under its cu- 
pola is a place for all people, all na- 
tions without distinction of lineage or 
race. 

All Catholics belong to the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ regardless of their 
nationality and social class. The 
Church is the tender mother of all. 
But no group, no political or social 
faction possesses exclusive rights to 
Catholicism. According to this ancient 
principle, Catholic Action functions 
above and beyond all party politics. 
This, however, does not signify that 
Catholic Action excludes members of 
political parties from its ranks. In 
fact, it receives them willingly for 
cooperation in the hierarchic apostle- 
ship, “in coordination and disciplined 
subordination under the direction of 
the bishops, the apostolic successors” 
(Pope Pius XI). 

Since the voice of the Nation 
calls us to unite all our forces for 
the purpose of reinstating Catholic 
principles and thoughts, since our un- 
daunted brethren demand Catholic 
Action from us, let us extend our 
willing hands to them across the land 
and seas, let us answer them whole- 
heartedly: 

“We have heard your call. We 
bend our heads before you, the con- 
fessors of Christ, and bend our fore- 
heads before your will. 

“We unite ourselves with the 
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Motherland not only in prayer, but 
also through Catholic Action. For we 
are your debtors, we shall grasp your 
thoughts, born in tragic conditions, 
and give them flesh. We do not wish 
to stand before you empty-handed, as 
a barely subsisting society, but as 
faithful servants who have doubled 
and tripled the talents entrusted to 
them.” 

Let us therefore revive on for- 
eign soil, the activities of our Cath- 
olic Action, which in the Motherland 
brought forth so many holy Polish 
martyrs. Wherever the enemy en- 
croached, his devilish hatred was di- 
rected against it in particular. Those 
organizations and sodalities of Cath- 
olic men and women and of Cath- 
olic youth, so often disregarded by 
the world, have given most noble 
proof of their loyalty. They were 
loyal unto death, until death in ig- 
nominy. It is irrelevant that their 
bodies were burnt and sealed in urns. 

We see them in glory. We see 
them together with the martyred bish- 
ops and among our murdered priests 
as a great throng before the throne 
of God. With a bullet-ridden chest, 
with hands in chains, crowned with 
a halo of glory, we see them raising 
the instruments of their torture be- 
fore the face of the Son of God, and 
hear their voice: “Through our death 
and suffering, Christ Jesus, deliver our 
beloved Poland.” 

In the Motherland, we see their 
ranks decimated and thinned. We re- 
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ceive their heritage of Faith, Truth 
and Love. 

Renewing, therefore, the activi- 
ties of our Catholic Action on this 
hospitable British soil, we shall start 
with ourselves personally. Having 
cleansed our souls in the Sacrament of 
Penance, we shall deepen our knowl- 
edge of religion and endeavor to 
enoble ourselves. Growing thus in 
knowledge and in faith, we shall ac- 
quire a closer knowledge of God and 
of our Lord; we shall also know our- 
selves better as the people and chil- 
dren of God. We shall learn that we 


| possess many virtues, indeed. We 


shall also learn that as Poles we 
should develop within ourselves the 
elementary natural virtues, on which 
as on a strong foundation we shall 
build our supernatural life. 


A Curist-Like PoLANpb 


Let us build a Christ-like Poland. 


| Let us complement that which the 
| Motherland has created in tragic con- 


ditions, by our own efforts. With 


.| thought of Poland and for Poland, we 


shall work in the spirit of love and 
truth. May our efforts be most gen- 
erous. We shall not seek ourselves 
nor our personal future. We have 
rather a debt to pay, and we shall 
pay it in all fairness. 

We consecrate to Mary, Our 
Queen, this Catholic Action thus re- 
vived. She is the Spouse of our souls. 
The love of Our Lady, the devotion 
to Our Queen, is the royal highway 
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that leads all Polish souls to God, 
even if they may have wandered far 
astray in the past. 

And today amidst the poisoning 
atmosphere of the present war the 
words of Poland’s great poet, Mickie- 
wicz, repeat themselves: “Polonus 
unus defensor Mariae” (The Pole is 
the sole defender of Mary) “who 
lives by this name.” 

Her Holy Name unites and suc- 
ceeds in joining Polish hearts in one. 
Her pure, holy and Immaculate Heart 
shall protect our renewed Catholic 
Action for Poland. 

Her Immaculate Heart will like- 
wise perform the miracle of a just 
peace. She who triumphed over all of 
Hell, will triumph likewise over the 
servants of Hell. In the famous ap- 
parition of Our Lady at Fatima, She 
asked that the entire world be con- 
secrated to her Immaculate Heart, 
foretelling that after the satisfaction 
of Her petition peace would follow. 

Thus, the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, in October 1942, conse- 
crated not only the Catholic Church 
but the entire world to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, and in May, 1943 
he again entreated the faithful to 
show themselves worthy of this con- 
secration. In June, three countries 
placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Her Motherly Heart. 

We Poles shall stand in the fore- 
front of those who offer themselves 
and their country to the Immaculate 
Heart of Our Lady and Intercessor. 

May heaven soon answer the 
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prayers of our Holy Father offered on 
the Feast of Saint Eugene: 

We implore the Heavenly Queen 
that She may grant Poland—tried to the 
utmost of her endurance—a future equal 
to the legitimacy of her rights and to the 
greatness of her sacrifices, by creating such 
conditions as Poland justly claims from a 
Europe renewed on Christian principles.” 

Let us, therefore, reach heaven by 
prayer, penance and deed. Under Her 
protection we offer our Catholic Ac- 
tion. We entrust ourselves, our fam- 
ilies, our Army and our Country to 
Her tender and motherly heart. 

Soon, dearly beloved, we shall 
again hear the peal of the bells of 
Jasnogora, soon we shall kneel with 
our fellow-citizens of the entire and 
undivided Motherland before the 


Hope 
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throne of the Queen of Poland, 
“Wherever her name is honored, 
throughout the entire Polish Repub. 
lic, from Czestochowa to Ostra Bra. 
ma, from Jazlowiec to Piekary, at 
Koden and on the seacoast in Swarze. 
wie, there shall resound the hymn of 
Her glory. 

Then we shall kiss that soil af. 
fectionately, dampened with the tears 
of generations, and we shall express 
our filial gratitude to our Immac.- 
late Mother. 

Let us become worthy of that 
great moment by our work in truth 
and charity. 

May we all receive the blessing of 
God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


K 
in God 


Hopefulness is the true spirit in which men must take upon 
















themselves the tasks of the time. History justifies sane optimism. 
Religion inculcates it. If God rules the destinies of the world, 
the world can never go wrong very far. The forces of evil are 
checked at that very moment when to short-sighted men they 
seem triumphant. When an abuse appears to have struck deep 
roots in the soil of the earth, and defies all efforts of men to 
dislodge it, the axe is being sharpened that will cut it down in 
one flashing second. When some wrong is afflicting men to the 
limits of their endurance and they begin to fear that they will 
perish, the remedy is already growing in some obscure corner of 
God’s world, and will administer speedy and complete relief. 
The imperishable optimism of humanity is an exquisitely deli- 
cate compliment to the Divinity. The undying hopefulness of 
mankind is an expression of its unshakeable belief in the existence 
of a good God and a moral world order—The CATHOLIC 
LEADER, Brisbane, Australia, March 25, 1943. 
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T is unfortunate that the interesting 
I article, “Why Doesn’t the Pope?” 
taken from the Month of London and 
republished in the January number of 
the CATHOLIC MIND, should contain 
a very serious historical error in the 
statement: “Or, to take one case 
from the War of 1914-1918, would 
you have quite approved, had Pope 
Benedict XV condemned Italy’s entry 
) into that war, which was motivated by 
| exactly the same consideration that led 
Italy into the present war? This time it 
was France, then it was Austria Hun- 
gaty that was ‘stabbed in the back.’” 

As a record of fact let it be 
‘}stated that, in 1914, Italy had not 
only the right but the duty to refuse 
to participate, even in the slightest 
degree, in Austria-Hungary’s war 
against Serbia, because it was a war 
of aggression, whereas the pact of the 
Triple Alliance bound Italy to solidar- 
ity with the Central Empires only in 
‘the case of a defensive war. Giolitti, 
Italy's Prime Minister, gave the above 
answer in 1913 (please note: in 
1913) when the ambassador from 
Vienna asked him whether Italy was 
ready to participate in a war against 
Serbia; San Giuliano, Italy’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, made the same 
statement in the communiqué he is- 
sued to the press in August 1914. 
Italy’s entrance into the war, in 


cation because of its intrinsic importance. 











Italy and World War I* 


Don Luici StuRzo 


May 1915, had behind it the popular 
and general sentiment for the defense 
of France and Belgium; and because 
it was feared that France was in dan- 
ger of falling, Italy’s intervention was 
hastened, in spite of the fact that she 
was not well prepared militarily. 

The diplomatic motive was not 
at all lacking: Austria was under the 
obligation of compensating Italy for 
whatever gains Austria might make in 
the Balkan peninsula; and even as far 
back as 1909 she had annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina without giving Italy 
her due counterpart. Furthermore, al- 
though this had never been fixed pre- 
cisely on the protocols, it was well 
known that Italy ever since 1848 had 
been vindicating Trento and Trieste 
as national territory still to be freed. 
The Bishop of Trento, Monsignor 
Endrici, as well as the deputies from 
Trento to the Vienna Parliament 
(Monsignor Gentili and the lay Cath- 
olics, Dr. Conci and Dr. Degasperi) 
had declared, before and during the 
war, that they wished to vindicate 
their full nationality. It is to be noted 
that the above-mentioned Bishop was 
held a prisoner by the Austrian Mili- 
tary Authorities for a long time, and 
that the Vienna Government de- 
manded ecclesiastical measures against 
him from Benedict XV which the 
Pope refused to grant. 


“Contrary to our custom, the Editors of the Catnorre Mrnp are publishing this communi- 
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I could furnish further documen- What I have written is sufficient 
tary evidence to prove Italy’s right to to show that there is not the slightest 
those provinces and the morality of resemblance between Italy’s entrance 
the conduct of the Government, the into the war in 1915 and Mussolini’s 
Parliament and the Italian people in (and not Italy’s) entrance in 1940 
1914 and 1915; that fact, however, against France, England, Greece and 
as never’ tevented and does neeteonnial Jugoslavia, and in 1941 against the 
prevent me from criticizing, as I have Rated fie. 2 eee “an tie” 
always done, President Salandra for nay ‘ 2 Ital YD Lore 
his unhappy phrase, “Sacred Egoism,” eae i Se ee ee ee Ie, Leni 
and for the exaggerations contained who under F orm —-, had no tine 
athe Londen Pact, way of manifesting its will. 
| of 
- Len 
The Church and Socialism ; 
ea 
Socialism, in the sense in which the Catholic Church uses nan 
the term, means the denial of the right of private property, the este 
assertion that all wealth, especially productive land and capital, low 
belongs by right only to all the people collectively, ie, the offs 
State or Government. is 
The Church defends the right of private property because vir 
this right is essential to private liberty. The individual has noth- the 
ing he can call his own if the State exclusively has the right to of 
control the material things man needs for his life and happiness. pel 
Mussolini (himself a former leader of the Socialist Party) de- his 
fined Socialism when he defined Totalitarianism: “Everything for in 
the State, everything by the State, nothing outside the State.” un 
Right is more than fact, and property is more than posses- gr: 
sion. If the State denies me the right to property but promises ab 
me the use of more wealth, of more money to spend, I am not pa 
reconciled to this condition of abject dependence. If the indi- th 
vidual has no right to anything he cannot be robbed of anything. ON 
The State can do no wrong. Such is the logic of Socialism which 
denies the right of private property. It is a logic against which hi 
we feel our human personality rise in protest; and the Church, a 
which has been the defender of human rights throughout the fo 
ages, voices our protest and makes it her own.—Most Rev. J. C. be 
McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, in Statement Issued by Cana- of 
dian Bishops Committee for Social Action, December 10, 1943. 














Pusiius LENTULUS 


What is the description of Our 


Lord, which the Roman Governor 
Lentulus sent to Rome from Pales- 
tine during the life of Our Lord? 

Here is an English translation 
of the alleged letter which Publius 
Lentulus is said to have sent to Rome: 

There lives at this time in Ju- 
dea a man of singular character, whose 
name is Jesus Christ. The barbarians 
esteem him a prophet, but his fol- 
lowers adore him as the immediate 
offspring of the Immortal God. He 
is endowed with such unparalleled 
virtue as to call back the dead from 
their graves and to heal every kind 
of disease with word or touch. His 
person is tall and elegantly shaped— 
his aspect amiable. His hair follows 
in those beautiful shades which no 
united colors can match, falling in 
graceful curves below his ears, agree- 
ably crouching on his shoulders, and 
parting on the crown of his head like 
the head dress of the sect of the 
| Naines. 

His forehead is smooth and large, 
his cheeks without spot save that of 
a lovely red; his nose and mouth are 
formed with exquisite symmetry; his 
beard is thick and suitable to the hair 
of the head, reaching a little below 
his chin and parting in the middle a 





little like a fork; his eyes are bright, 
clear and serene. He rebukes with 
majesty, counsels with mildness, and 
invites with the most tender and per- 
suasive language. His whole address, 
whether in word or deed, being ele- 
gant, grave and characteristic of so 
exalted a being. No man has seen 
him laugh, but the whole world be- 
held him weep frequently; and so 
persuasive are his tears that none can 
refrain from joining in sympathy with 
him. He is very moderate and wise. In 
short, whatever this phenomenon may 
turn out in the end, he seems at pres- 
ent a man, for excellent beauty and 
divine perfection, every way surpass- 
ing the children of men. 

Now this is a pious and certainly 
edifying letter. But unfortunately for 
historical truth, there never was any 
such person as Publius Lentulus. He 
was said to have been Governor of 
Jerusalem and President of Judea. But 
no such political office ever existed. 
Then he was said to have addressed 
this letter to the Senate and people 
of Rome; but had he been a colonial 
governor of the Roman Empire, he 
would have addressed his report to 
the Emperor. Anyway, the name of 
Publius Lentulus does not appear in 
the list of Procurators of Judea. So 
we must conclude that this letter is 
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not the ancient manuscript it was re- 
ported to be. 

Very likely it dates from the 
Middle Ages, when there was much 
sincere piety, but not a great deal of 
historical criticism. Perhaps the letter 
was originally written in Greek, and 
appeared in a Latin translation in the 
15th century. 


JEWS AND THE CHURCH 


Some time ago you stated that the 
Good Friday prayer which speaks of 
“the perfidious Jews” is not to be un- 
derstood as being anti-Jewish. How 
can you account for that and at the 
same time claim that the Church pro- 
tects the Jews? 

You probably have heard of Pope 
Alexander VI, a favorite target for 
anti-papal controversialists. Well, that 
same Pope, who was, and still is in 
some quarters, considered to have 
been everything that he should not 
have been, offered to the Jews in 
Rome, who had fled from the Spanish 
Inquisition, both protection and ref- 
uge. That, as you will readily con- 
cede, was some centuries ago. But 
consider for a moment what the Cath- 
olic Church in our own day has done 
to protect the Jews as far as possible. 

Possibly you will call to mind 
that when the Fascist Government in 
Italy was persuaded by its Nazi ally 
to pass anti-Jewish laws, the late Pope 
Pius XI spoke out boldly, like the 
old warrior of the Lord that he was, 
and not only denounced the anti-Jew- 
ish laws, but declared that Catholics 
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are spiritually Semites — meaning 
thereby that we are spiritually Jews, 
since our religion came to us through 
God’s Chosen People, and that the 
Divine Founder of our Faith was Him. 
self a Jew. Mark that! 

But there are other instances 
where prelates of the Catholic Church 
have raised their voices against the 
persecution of the Jewish people, both 
in the United States, in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Britain, Australia, 
Hungary and Italy, to name just some 
of the other countries. 

Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop 
of Munich, was denounced by the 
Nazis as being a friend of the Jews. 
The German Bishops have not hesi- 
tated to denounce the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews. Cardinal Gerlier and 
other French prelates rallied to the 
defense of the Jews of France, and 
French clergy have been arrested by 
the invaders for assisting Jews who 
were being hunted by the Nazis. In 
Britain the late Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, was one 
of the leaders of a nation-wide move- 
ment for the destruction of anti-Se- 
mitism. The Archbishop of _Liver- 
pool denounced the persecution of 
the Jews as a crime against humanity. 

In Italy Cardinal Dalla Costa, 
Cardinal Schuster, and several of the 
Italian Bishops wrote pastorals pro- 
testing against racism, which is an- 
other name for anti-Semitism. The 
Vatican, of course, has never hesi- 
tated to speak out in the strongest 
terms against the persecution of the 
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Jews either racially or religiously. The 
Bishops of Slovakia lifted up their 
united voice in 1943 in protest, whilst 
the Bishops of the United States have 
not only protested in pastoral docu- 
ments, but they have been singled out 
for special insult by the Nazi govern- 
ment because of their vigorous stand 
against anti-Semitism. 

That ought to be sufficient to 
convince you, and any other fair- 
minded citizen, that the Catholic 
Church, speaking through its highest 
pastors, has taken the stand of pro- 
tecting the Jews in their rights as in- 
dividuals and fellowmen. 


EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE 


How do Catholics explain the 
miracle of the Eucharist? How can 
you tell that the bread and the wine 
are changed? 

Well, Catholics do not as a rule 
try to explain something that does not 
happen. For there is not, speaking 
technically, a miracle performed or 
brought about in the Eucharist. Be- 
cause, as we understand it, a miracle 
is a sensible effect in nature brought 
about directly by God, who is the 
Lord of nature and of all creation. 
A miracle is something that the physi- 
cal eye of man can see. For instance, 
the miracle of Cana of Galilee was 
obvious to everyone. Water was put 
into the vessels, and -when it was 
poured out it was wine—and good 
wine at that, if you take the trouble 
to read your Bible. 

There were other miracles, such 
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as that of the loaves and fishes, the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, 
and many another. And all these had 
an outward and visible sign that some 
change in nature had been brought 
about by the Divine power. 

But in the Holy Eucharist, which 
is the Mass, no outward and visible 
sign takes place. Accordingly in the 
technical sense no miracle takes place, 
and the Catholic Church does not pre- 
tend to state that a miracle happens 
when the priest has spoken the words 
of consecration at Mass. 

What happens, so the Church 
teaches, is that in the Holy Eucharist 
the substance of the bread and the 
wine is changed into the substance of 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
You cannot see that the change has 
taken place, because the outward and 
visible signs of the bread and the wine 
remain. But the change of substance 
in the Holy Eucharist is not evident to 
the senses, and so to that extent, you 
cannot accurately speak of the miracle 
of the Eucharist. Indeed, Aquinas, the 
great Doctor on the subject of the 
Eucharist, distinctly says that touch 
and taste and seeing are deceived in 
the Holy Eucharist. By which he 
means that the Divine Presence in 
the Eucharist cannot be apprehended 
by any of the senses. 

Hence we are able to understand 
that the bread and the wine are 
changed, not through any medium 
that human senses can apprehend, but 
by the words of Our Lord Himself, 
who at the Last Supper said: “This is 
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My Body .. . this is My Blood.” Of 
course if anyone doubts the words of 
Christ Himself, there is little if any- 
thing that can convince such a one. 


SocieTy OF THE MAGNIFICAT 


I read some time ago about the 
Society of the Magnificat. Is this a 
new religious order? 

No, it is not particularly new, 
and it is not a religious order. The 
Society of the Magnificat was found- 
ed at Birmingham, in England, in 
1927. It is (or was) not by any means 
a religious order, but a liturgical 
movement amongst lay folk who un- 
dertake to recite amongst themselves 
all the Hours of the Divine Office. 
Whether the war has caused the dis- 
solution of the-Society of the Mag- 
nificat we do not know, but the work- 
ing plan of the Society is as follows: 

Obviously it would not be pos- 
sible, except in special cases, for lay 
persons to recite individually the 
whole of the Divine Office each day: 
so the duty of recitation is distributed 
Over various groups, each one consist- 
ing of no fewer than eight persons, 
and each of them undertaking to re- 
cite daily one of the Hours of the 
breviary Office. 

To each group of eight persons, 
or more, is given the name of a chap- 
ter, so that each chapter recited daily 
the whole of the Canonical Hours. As 
the members of any chapter increased, 
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each one of the Canonical Hours was 
allotted to a designated number of 
persons. The most recent information 
received in the United States of the 
Society of the Magnificat, that was be- 
fore the present war, was that chap- 
ters were in existence in London and 
Birmingham consisting of more than 
eight members. In each of these two 
chapters specified, there were four 
members reciting each Hour, i. e., four 
for Matins, four for Lauds, and so on 
for each of the Canonical Hours. 

At the beginning of each week 
every member transferred to the next 
Hour in the liturgical Office, that is, 
a member who had recited Matins the 
previous week, was transferred to the 
recitation of Lauds, and so on. 

In addition to the regular members, 
associate members were received who 
could undertake to recite regularly 
only one of the Canonical Hours, per- 
haps one of the lesser Hours. Persons 
unable to undertake the recitation of 
any Office at all were admitted to hon- 
orary membership, pledging them- 
selves to support the work of the li- 
turgical revival. 

Members of the Society of the 
Magnificat also engaged in the litur 
gical apostolate by assisting at litur 
gical functions in small country par- 
ishes, such as singing the Sunday 
Missa Cantata or taking part in the 
Sunday Vespers or Compline. 
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